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April 8 2010 812 WOffter 

LETTERS 



Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed. 


Weak platforms 

Comrade Sean Carter alleges that the 
CPGB’s criteria for offering criti¬ 
cal support to left candidates in the 
May 6 general election are “flawed” 
(Letters, April 1). 

However, comrade Carter does 
not understand what our position is. 
Our two conditions - opposition to 
all social spending cuts and support 
for the immediate withdrawal of all 
British troops from Afghanistan - are 
not placed on all left candidates. They 
are directed at Labour candidates 
only. The idea is to demonstrate that 
Labour remains a bourgeois workers’ 
party and these two conditions can be 
used as a rough guide for determining 
which of its candidates can be broadly 
considered on the workers’ side of the 
contradiction. Far from making a “call 
for a Labour vote in most places”, we 
expect that only a small proportion of 
the party’s left candidates will meet 
these two conditions. Our support 
for the candidates of the non-Labour, 
working class left is unconditional 
(although clearly they will be op¬ 
posed to cuts and the occupation of 
Afghanistan in any case). 

Comrade Carter states that it is 
“bizarre” to compare the left-Labour- 
ite election platform of Respect with 
that of leading Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty member Jill Mountford. 
Now, nobody should conflate social- 
imperialism with left populism. But 
what I am arguing is that the left-La- 
bourite programmes on which both 
Respect and the AWL are standing 
flow from economism : ie, a disdain 
for the Marxist programme of ex¬ 
treme democracy. 

Comrade Carter insinuates that - 
given the CPGB’s record in Iranian 
solidarity work - we should with¬ 
hold support from Respect candidates 
George Galloway and Abjol Miah 
on the grounds that they are (or may 
be, in Miah’s case) apologists for the 
Iranian theocratic regime. This misses 
a fundamental point. This is an elec¬ 
tion in Britain , where the main task is 
to oppose our ‘own’ UK ruling class. 
Devising special criteria to ensure 
we do not vote for labour movement 
politicians who are soft on oppressive 
regimes would reduce the list of sup¬ 
portable candidates virtually to nil. A 
good part of the left, from the ‘official’ 
communists to the Socialist Workers 
Party and orthodox Trotskyists, has 
traditionally apologised for Stalinist or 
reactionary anti-imperialist regimes. 
And presumably comrade Carter 
agrees with the AWL call for an uncon¬ 
ditional Labour vote in the absence of 
a “socialist candidate”. Including for 
openly pro-war, pro-imperialist Labour 
candidates like Galloway’s Poplar and 
Canning Town New Labour opponent, 
Jim Fitzpatrick. 

Moreover, principled Iranian soli¬ 
darity is perfectly consistent with 
advocating a critical vote for those 
like Galloway, in spite of his fawning 
praise for the murderous regime. Our 
overriding duty as internationalists 
in the imperialist heartland of Great 
Britain is to ensure that we strain 
every sinew to oppose further sanc¬ 
tions and warmongering against Iran. 
Imperialist threats strengthen the 
hand of the regime and reduce work¬ 
ing class combativity in that country. 

I agree with comrade Carter that 
our electoral tactics must be aimed at 
advancing “the immediate interests 
of the working class”. However, giv¬ 
en the moribund state of our move¬ 
ment, we are talking about “advanc¬ 
ing” in millimetres. Ditto in terms of 
“the unity of Marxists as Marxists”. 
Nobody on the far left is running a 


Marxist campaign calling for the 
unity of revolutionaries - and most 
certainly not the AWL. 

Comrade Sean argues that Jill 
Mountford’s manifesto stands out com¬ 
pared to those like Miah’s. After all, she 
is standing for a “workers’ government 
accountable to the labour movement”. 
That is just an empty slogan. Who is 
going to form this “workers’ govern¬ 
ment”? The one Jill Mountford has in 
mind would “cut arms spending” and 
withdraw troops from Afghanistan, 
where they have probably done “more 
harm than good”. 

Comrade Carter claims that, while 
Miah is a “populist religious commu- 
nalist”, not even the AWL has accused 
him “or anyone else in Respect of be¬ 
ing open clerical fascists”. Actually 
the latest issue of Solidarity talks of 
the SWP going through “a decade of 
alliance with Islamic clerical fascists” 
(‘What we think’, April 1). My point 
in calling for a critical vote for Miah 
is that he is standing on the bog-stand¬ 
ard, left Labourite shopping list which 
the left sees as axiomatic. 

There are differences, of course. 
The AWL call for a minimum wage 
of £9.50/hour, whereas Respect calls 
for £8. Miah unequivocally and un¬ 
ambiguously demands imperialist 
troop withdrawal. The AWL does 
not. Both are examples of what com¬ 
rade Carter calls “weak but inoffen¬ 
sive platforms”. 

Ben Lewis 
London 

No SWP veto 

I have noted your comments on 
my intention to stand as the Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition can¬ 
didate for Bermondsey (‘Socialists in 
trade union clothing’, April 1), where 
the contest between the main capital¬ 
ist parties has in the past been won by 
Simon Hughes, the Liberal Democrat 
sitting MR The BNP is also running 
a candidate. 

There have been various versions 
of the truth in relation to my candi¬ 
dacy. I have not been refused by Tusc, 
as there hasn’t been a meeting of the 
steering committee that can decide 
such matters since early March. The 
absolute deadline is April 20, when 
nomination papers have to be submit¬ 
ted. As I am standing as a trade union¬ 
ist and socialist, this has undermined 
the campaign and made it much more 
difficult. I am having to spend time 
and energy in a battle with people who 
should be supporting me. 

Let me also correct what was been 
said about support from my union 
branch. I am neither supported nor op¬ 
posed by them, because there has been 
no quorate meeting of the branch com¬ 
mittee, but I do have the support of a 
majority - originally it was seven out 
of nine. Of the two SWP members, one 
supported me and the other did not. 

Your article says that Martin 
Smith had vetoed or opposed my 
candidature. But I don’t think this 
is true. There was no vote by a Tusc 
meeting or email and therefore no 
veto by Martin Smith. What is true is 
that the SWP member who did sup¬ 
port me originally has now changed 
sides. It is ironic that he said he 
would support me if I was the Tusc 
candidate and has subsequently acted 
to undermine that possibility. Both 
SWP members are now singing from 
the same song sheet. A local member 
of Respect told me the SWP local 
organiser is saying the same thing. 
They are opposing my candidature 
on the grounds that I don’t have suf¬ 
ficient support among trade unionists 
and socialists despite the fact that 
over 50 members from three differ¬ 
ent unions (Unison, UCU and GMB) 
have supported my candidature. 

A letter from Clive Heemskerk of 
Tusc to the Socialist Alliance says: 
“An elected officer of his South Bank 


University UCU trade union branch, 
for example, has informed me of 
concerns that an ill-prepared election 
campaign would not aid the branch 
in its developing battle with the uni¬ 
versity management. 

Suffice to say, the elected union 
officer mentioned is an SWP mem¬ 
ber. He does not have the branch au¬ 
thority to intervene in that way. I have 
not claimed the branch has supported 
my candidature. No doubt some sup¬ 
port Simon Hughes MP - including, I 
now think, the SWP But the branch 
has not decided to support Simon 
Hughes and oppose my candidature. 
It has not called on its officers to in¬ 
tervene with Tusc in this way. 

Steve Freeman 
Prospective Tusc candidate, 
Bermondsey 

On scum 

Caitriona Rylance will certainly find 
no end of snide references to low-life 
thugs in the rightwing press (Letters, 
April 1). 

But that’s not the only source of 
opprobrium such people face; Marx 
and Engels famously, or perhaps in¬ 
famously, referred to “the ‘danger¬ 
ous class’, the social scum, that pas¬ 
sively rotting mass thrown off by the 
lowest layers of the old society” in 
the Communist manifesto , and that 
work’s prediction that this ‘danger¬ 
ous class’ - the lumpenproletariat - 
tended to play “the part of a bribed 
tool of reactionary intrigue” was 
apparently confirmed by its role in 
Louis Napoleon’s counterrevolution 
a few years later. 

It is clear that there are large, prop¬ 
erly lumpen elements in the English 
Defence League, as well as members 
of the working class. But Marxists, 
we should remember, are not inter¬ 
ested in the working class because 
we are sentimentally inclined - like 
classic Hollywood films - to root 
for the underdog, but rather for the 
leadership it can offer to society as 
a whole in ‘what needs to be done’ - 
the reorganisation of society through 
the destruction of capitalism. 

The ‘worker’ elements of the EDL 
are the least fertile ground in the class 
as a whole for our message. The most 
atomised sections of the working 
class can find, in the EDL (and in the 
absence of a serious left), a strange 
and distorted model of collective ac¬ 
tion, which is under the leadership 
quite obviously of the petty bourgeoi¬ 
sie, but that means they are organised 
on the EDL s terms - racism, hysteri¬ 
cal anti-leftism - rather than anything 
amenable to us; the fact that they are 
organised at all, meanwhile, means 
they are ‘harder’ than your average 
atomised worker to crack. 

There is a classic anti-German slo¬ 
gan which says that all nation-states 
should be abolished - Germany first, 
and Israel last. So it is, in a sense, 
with us and the proletariat - there are 
certainly wavering elements in the 
fascist milieu, but they are not large, 
and we are unlikely to see large-scale 
splits from that direction into ours. 
We are organised around the task 
of winning leadership of the class, 
which means an orientation to the 
best organised sections of it (organ¬ 
ised on a class basis). 

That - if we get it right - will 
produce a powerful pole of attrac¬ 
tion with the words ‘working class’ 
stamped all over it. Eventually, 
that will peel off ‘all by itself’ (ie, 
through the consequent concerted ac¬ 
tivity of the organised proletariat) the 
wavering elements of the EDL types. 
The vanguard first, and the arriere 
garde last - those are our priorities; 
especially when the workers’ organi¬ 
sations remain, even in their current 
parlous state, numerically and struc¬ 
turally stronger than the extreme 
right. 


So is this all elitism? Not really; elit¬ 
ism would be to consider these Imuck- 
leheads to be bom knuckleheads, with 
activity along the lines of the EDL as 
their immutable destiny. The reaction¬ 
ary press has every interest in forget¬ 
ting that these people have been made 
into idiots by the successive waves of 
attacks on workers’ organisations and 
deproletarianisation that have charac¬ 
terised the last 30 years, particularly 
during the Thatcher years. It is not a 
matter of Taw and order’ - the cops 
are no better, and in fact we probably 
have less traction over them than the 
most lumpen football casual in the 
EDL. The Black Panthers, for all their 
faults, had some success in drawing 
the declassed into revolutionary strug¬ 
gle, and we should not mle it out for 
all time - that would be elitist. 

Facts are stubborn things, however 
- although, but for some circumstance 
already buried by the passage of time, 
some EDL members may indeed have 
been our “strongest class fighters”, 
right now they are enemies. I certainly 
know young comrades in London who 
have been at the wrong end of an EDL 
assault in the street - and not on any 
provocative demo either. Local mass 
mobilisations for community defence 
(rather than bussing predominantly 
student leftists up and down the coun¬ 
try) are our main weapon against them 
for the time being - not agitational ma¬ 
terial. Meanwhile, the patient work of 
making our side halfway appealing 
goes on. 

James Turley 
London 

EDL and sects 

Mike Peam’s letter does in a rounda¬ 
bout way ask an important question: 
what is to be done against the English 
Defence League in the immediate fu¬ 
ture (April 1)? 

I think it is essential that local 
communities, trade union bodies and 
socialist groups organise opposition, 
whether through demonstrations, 
pickets, meetings or leafleting. This 
should be done on a local level with 
the full involvement of those work¬ 
ing class forces that oppose the EDL. 
We should seek where possible to 
present a socialist alternative, in the 
absence of which deprived and run¬ 
down working class communities 
look towards the far right. 

What the majority of the left fail 
to grasp is that we also need to make 
clear that such demonstrations and 
actions are defensive and cannot 
smash fascism or the far right. We 
may drive them off the streets from 
time to time, but that will not make 
them or their politics go away. 

We have seen the clear failure of 
Unite Against Fascism against the rise 
of the British National Party. Why? 
Because the left, in following UAF’s 
popular frontism, is not presenting 
political solutions beyond votes and 
marches against the ‘Nazis’. That is 
why CPGB members and supporters 
go out of their way to underline that we 
need to build a credible political force in 
working class communities and work¬ 
places. The forging of a Communist 
Party that transcends the amateur sects 
that make up the left is the key task for 
communist militants today. 

Chris Strafford 
Manchester 

Heed ye 

How disappointed I was when I read 
the article title ‘Misusing Marx and 
Engels’ (April 1) and learned how its 
author, Allan Armstrong, himself mis¬ 
uses Marx and Engels by declaring 
that they would have somehow sup¬ 
ported the slogan ‘Internationalism 
from below’. 

That Marx and Engels supported 
certain independence movements 
(yet also denounced many other na¬ 
tionalist movements such as that of 


the Slavs) is sometimes used to try to 
justify socialists today supporting the 
demands for independence. 

Two points can be made. Firstly, 
what socialists should do in 2010 
does not depend on what Marx or 
Engels may or may not have done in 
the 19th century. But, secondly and 
more importantly, the circumstances 
which led Marx to support some in¬ 
dependence movements of his time 
no longer exist in today’s world. 

After the failures of 1848, Marx 
pretty much dropped out of active 
politics and devoted more of his time 
to his studies. However, he later be¬ 
gan actively to participate in political 
struggle within the First International. 
His strategy was the long-term one of 
preparing the working class to win 
political power for socialism. This 
involved Marx advocating various 
democratic and social reforms. This 
process was continually threatened by 
the three great feudal powers - Russia, 
Austria and Prussia. The bourgeois 
democratic victory over feudalism 
was far from complete, even in a rap¬ 
idly industrialising Britain. 

In these circumstances, Marx con¬ 
sidered it necessary to support not 
only direct moves to extend political 
democracy, but also moves which he 
felt would weaken the feudal powers 
of Europe. He supported Polish inde¬ 
pendence as a means of weakening 
tsarist Russia. His support for Irish in¬ 
dependence was for a similar reason. 
It would, he thought, weaken the posi¬ 
tion of the English landed aristocracy. 

World War I destroyed the three 
great European feudal powers, mak¬ 
ing it no longer necessary for so¬ 
cialists to support moves to weaken 
them. Once industrial capitalist pow¬ 
ers had come to dominate the world, 
and once a workable political democ¬ 
racy had been established in those 
states, then the task of socialists was 
to advocate socialism rather than 
democratic and social reforms. That 
is the position of the Socialist Party 
of Great Britain. 

Marx’s strategy was concerned with 
furthering the establishment of po¬ 
litical democracy. It was not, as some 
think, an anticipation of Lenin’s theory 
of imperialism, according to which in¬ 
dependence for colonies will help pre¬ 
cipitate a socialist revolution in the im¬ 
perialist countries. Nor was it, as Allan 
Armstrong would like us to believe, an 
early endorsement of ‘internationalism 
from below’. Marx clearly wrote of the 
independence movements helping to 
overthrow the remnants of feudalism, 
but not capitalism itself. 

With regard to all nationalisms 
generally, I suggest that socialists 
heed Eugene Debs when he said: 
“I have no country to fight for; my 
country is the Earth, and I am a citi¬ 
zen of the world.” 

Alan Johnstone 
email 

Otherwise 

The Other Campaign 2010 was initiat¬ 
ed by Liverpool Solidarity Federation. 
The aim is to build a loose network of 
anti-capitalist, libertarian groups and 
individuals who believe that: 

1. politics must be liberated from the 
rotten influence of politicians and 
bureaucrats. As individuals we must 
take back control over of our lives 
and not allow power to be exercised 
on our behalf. 

2. the anti-working class agenda of 
our corrupt political elite (such as the 
imminent wave of public sector cuts) 
will not be defeated through the bal¬ 
lot box, but on the streets and picket 
lines. 

To find out more or to add your 
organisation to the list of spon¬ 
sors, please visit http://theothercam- 
paign2010. wordpress.com. 

The Other Campaign 2010 

theothercampaign@hotmail. co .uk 
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PALESTINE 



Aiming to be Arab-free 


I n the past two weeks there has 
been an increase in Israeli attacks 
on Gaza, culminating with the 
bombing by Israel of a factory and 
civilian areas on April 1. Presumably 
some form of April fool’s joke - with 
a vengeance. 

However, the sporadic firing and 
shelling does not tell the whole story 
or even part of it. Israel continues 
to maintain its starvation blockade, 
which has in itself resulted in hun¬ 
dreds of silent deaths - ie, medical 
emergencies, the elderly and very 
young without nutrition, people liv¬ 
ing outdoors in the cold (concrete is 
barred from the list of imports). 

The policy of Israel and the 
United States remains unchanged: to 
ensure that the compliant quisling re¬ 
gime in Ramallah, led by ‘president’ 
Mahmoud Abbas, also reigns over 
Gaza. That was the purpose of the at¬ 
tack on Gaza 15 months ago. It is still 
the policy. And why? 

Israel’s solution to the Palestinian 
question, apart from transferring the 
Palestinians into Jordan and Lebanon, 
is a form of the indirect rule so fa¬ 
voured by Lord Lugard in the days 
of the British empire. Israel will 
continue to rule over what was man¬ 
date Palestine, but in the Palestinian 
areas responsibility for collection of 
garbage and the mundane tasks of 
civil government will be left to the 
Palestinian Authority and their hench¬ 
men. Sovereignty, except in a very 
formal sense, will remain with Israel. 

Most areas of the West Bank 
will be Arabrein (Arab-free), with 
Palestinians acting as the hewers of 


wood and drawers of water for the 
settlers. The aim is to destroy their 
agriculture and turn Palestinian into 
landless labourers. Gaza, despite the 
atrociously reactionary politics of 
Hamas, which would like to reach a 
deal with Abbas and Fatah, is the fo¬ 
cus of Palestinian resistance. Hamas, 
despite itself and its effective crea¬ 
tion as an Israeli tool for dividing the 
Palestinians and creating a religious 
counterweight to secular Palestinian 
nationalism, has been forced to lead 
the struggle against Israel. 

No-one should be under any illu¬ 
sions about this. Hamas has no strat¬ 
egy for linking up with any other 
oppressed group. It has little to say 
to ordinary working class Egyptians, 
whose country helps Israel to main¬ 
tain the blockade. It hopes, via its 
support from Iran and Syria, to be 
invited to the negotiating table. Yet 
Israel has no desire to negotiate with 
anyone who represents any form of 
Palestinian independence. 

This is demonstrated by its atti¬ 
tude to Palestinian civil resistance. 
In recent years, as the glamour of 
military struggle has disappeared and 
as reality has dawned, so increasing 
numbers of Palestinian alongside 
a minority of Israelis have taken to 
non-violent resistance. Israel’s re¬ 
sponse has been to batter them into 
submission, killing a few (includ¬ 
ing journalists who have witnessed 
Israeli attacks) arresting and tortur¬ 
ing Palestinian activists 1 and ensur¬ 
ing that any notion of ‘Ghandian’ re¬ 
sistance (a much embroidered myth 
anyway) has been firmly quashed. 


Israel has even begun targeting 
Jewish demonstrators such as Ezra 
Nawi, a gay activist and pacifist. 2 
Just as it has targeted NGOs and oth¬ 
er civil society groups. 

What we are seeing in Israel, with 
the appointment of an open racist and 
fascist, Avigdor Liebermann of the 
Yisrael Beteinu party as foreign min¬ 
ister, is the beginning also of a curtail¬ 
ment of civil rights for Israeli Jews as 
well as Palestinians. Just as in South 
Africa, where there was a measure of 
democracy for the settler population, 
so in Israel attacks on the Palestinians 
are now spilling over into Jewish so¬ 
ciety too. Leftists are seen as the en¬ 
emy. 

We have just learnt about Anat 
Kam, a journalist for Ha’aretz , the 
most prestigious and liberal Israeli 
newspaper, who has been under house 
arrest for leaking military documents 
concerning the extrajudicial execu¬ 
tion (assassination) of Palestinians 
in the West Bank. The military had 
promised that they would try and 
arrest those they were targeting and 
claims were later made that the mur¬ 
dered Palestinians had in fact been 
firing at their killers, but, as Kam 
helped reveal, this was untrue . 

A second Ha ’aretz journalist, Uri 
Blau, is in London, fearful that he will 
be arrested if he returns to Israel • 

Tony Greenstein 

Notes 

l.See, for example, http://azvsas.blogspot.com/ 

2010/01/israel-climbs-down-releases-palestinian. 
html. 

2. See http://azvsas.blogspot.com/2009/08/ 
ghandi-could-never-have-survived-in.html. 


TUSC 

No help needed? 


ACTION 

Communist Forums 

London: Sunday evenings, 5pm: Study topic, plus weekly 
political report from Provisional Central Committee. Ring 07722 
589 847 for details. 

April 11: John Bellamy Foster, The ecological revolution: making 
peace with the planet. Subject: ‘Marx and the metabolic rift’. 

April 18: John Bellamy Foster, The ecological revolution: making 
peace with the planet. Subject: ‘The nature of the contradiction’. 
Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David 
Harvey’s Limits to capital. 

Details: oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site will feature voice files of 
public meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students meetings 

London: Every Wednesday, 7.30pm: Introduction to Marxism 
series, Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, WC1 (Russell 
Square tube). 

ben@communiststudents.org.uk; 07792 282830. 

Manchester: Every Tuesday, 7pm, University of Manchester 
student union, Oxford Road, Manchester M13. 
www. communist students. org.uk. 

Oxford: Mondays, oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

Sheffield: Every Sunday, 7pm. 07730 682193; sheffield@ 
communiststudents.org.uk 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology series, St Martin’s Community Centre, 

43 Carol Street, London NW1 (Camden tube). 

Tuesday April 20, 6.15pm: ‘Language and laughter’. Speaker: 

Chris Knight. 

Tuesday April 27, 6.15pm: ‘The hunter’s “own kill” rule’. 

Speaker: Chris Knight. 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Defend public services 

Saturday April 10, 12 noon: March, Victoria Gardens, London 
WC2 for rally, Trafalgar Square. Sponsored by all major trade 
unions. 

Manchester Tusc launch 

Thursday April 15, 7pm: Rally, Mechanics Institute, 103 Princess 
Street, Manchester Ml. Speakers include Mark Serwotka (PCS) 
and Tusc candidates Karen Reissmann and David Henry. 

Will Bermondsey unite? 

Thursday April 15, 7pm: Election meeting, Elephant and Castle. 
Speakers: Steve Freeman, prospective trade unionist and socialist 
candidate; Alberto Dorango, Latin American Workers Association 
and victimised shop steward. 

For more details email freesteve@hotmail.com. 

Communist Students 

Saturday April 17, 10am: Annual national conference, University 
of Manchester students union, Steve Biko Building, Oxford Road, 
Manchester Ml3. 

Organised by Communist Students: www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Remember Chris 

Saturday April 17, 5pm: Meeting to celebrate the life and works 
of Chris Harman, Brunei Gallery, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, Thornhaugh Street, Russell Square, London WC1. 

Organised by Socialist Workers Party: www.swp.org.uk. 

People’s Charter 


A s residents of Walthamstow, 
myself and two other CPGB 
comrades were keen to get 
involved in the election campaign 
of Nancy Taaffe, member of the So¬ 
cialist Party in England and Wales, 
branch rep for Waltham Forest Uni¬ 
son and general election candidate 
for the Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition. 

My first port of call was the Tusc 
website (which has now relegated 
the Taunton Ukulele Strummers 
Club to number two in the list of 
most requested Google searches for 
‘TUSC’). Finding no local contact 
listed, I tried the national number, but 
received no reply. 

Next - I - investigated the 
Walthamstow Socialist Party web¬ 
site, but no phone number or even 
email address was shown. I ended 
up requesting information by leaving 
a comment on the home page. The 
next day I received a call from SPEW 
member Sarah Sachs. I said I would 
like to go out campaigning with them, 
and had experience from the Socialist 
Alliance campaign in 2001. The com¬ 
rade seemed happy to have us along; 
until, just as our conversation was 
drawing to a close, she asked if I was 


a member of a political party. 

After I informed her that I was 
a member of the CPGB, comrade 
Sachs sounded nervous and told me 
she would have to consult with other 
branch members before we were al¬ 
lowed to join the campaign. Half 
an hour later, the comrade called 
back wondering why we wanted to 
get involved, given that the Weekly 
Worker has been very critical of the 
Tusc platform and the manner in 
which it was conceived (the CPGB 
and Workers Power have both been 
barred from standing candidates as 
part of the coalition). 

I explained that, while we did have 
criticisms, Tusc was a working class 
political formation which we would 
like to see getting the biggest number 
of votes possible, and that while can¬ 
vassing we would be arguing for sup¬ 
port for the Tusc candidate. Perhaps 
because she did not believe this as¬ 
surance, or perhaps because of a di¬ 
rective from higher up, the comrade 
made clear that we were not welcome 
on the campaign trail. 

Another Walthamstow comrade 
tried again the next day, getting 
through to a male comrade who 
knew the script and asked for po¬ 


litical affiliation. Once again, CPGB 
membership was apparently incom¬ 
patible with supporting a socialist 
candidate. 

At first, it genuinely surprised me 
that trying to support a campaign 
should involve so much work. One 
would think that a tiny leftwing coa¬ 
lition would want all the help it could 
get. Of course, the power players in 
Tusc are well aware that it will likely 
dissolve after the election. Having no 
vision for politicising the masses and 
organising them into a party, they 
seem happy for campaigns to be run 
by the handful of ‘usual suspects’ 
and are making no apparent effort 
to involve more people. If they had 
dozens of volunteers, surely a couple 
of communists would hardly be no¬ 
ticed? What are they afraid of? 

All that is asked of the working 
class person who comes across Tusc 
is that they throw it a vote in this 
election. Where is the vision? Where 
is the strategy? It is a sobering reflec¬ 
tion of the sectarian culture of the left 
when, even in times like these, able- 
bodied and experienced comrades 
are denied the opportunity to canvass 
for socialist candidates • 

Dave McAllister 


Saturday April 24, 10am: Conference, Oxford town hall, St 
Aldgate’s, Oxford. 

Organised by the People’s Charter: www.thepeoplescharter.com 

After the election 

Saturday May 15, 10.30am to 3.30pm: conference, Join the 
Resistance! ULU, Malet Street, London WC1. Admission free 
(donations welcome). No need to register. 

Organised by Labour Representation Committee: http://l-r-c.org.uk. 

Behud 

Tuesday April 13-Saturday May 8, 7.30pm: New play by Gurpreet 
Kaur Bhatti, a response to the controversial Behzti. Soho Theatre, 
21 Dean Street, London Wl. April 13 - May 7, 7.30pm. Directed 
by Lisa Goldman. 

Defend Joe Glenton 

Wednesday April 21, 9.30am: Picket Joe Glenton’s appeal hearing, 
Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, London WC2. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Cardiff Tusc launch 

Thursday April 29, 7pm: Rally, Sandringham Hotel, High Street. 
With Cardiff Central candidate Ross Saunders. 

Organised by Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition: www.tusc. 
org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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It is not enough to call for 
abolition of anti-union laws 


DEMOCRACY 


Capitalism and the rule of law are 
incompatible with political democracy 
and free association, writes Mike 
Macnair 


O n Thursday April 1 Justice 
Victoria Sharp issued an in¬ 
junction against the intended 
strike of RMT signal workers, on the 
basis that there were technical irregu¬ 
larities. The union immediately an¬ 
nounced that it would reballot. 

Such technical irregularities can, 
of course, be found in any ballot - and 
will no doubt be found in the com¬ 
ing general election. Even though the 
margin of the vote was narrow, nei¬ 
ther Railtrack management nor the 
judge can genuinely believe that the 
signal workers have ‘not really’ voted 
for strike action. The use of the courts 
in this way is a tactical manoeuvre by 
the employers. The union is to be al¬ 
lowed to strike only at a time of man¬ 
agements choosing, with a view to 
minimising its effectiveness. 

The demand for the abolition of the 
various anti-union laws introduced 
since the beginning of the Thatcher 
government is common ground across 
the left and the trade union movement 
- though not, of course, including 
New Labour. Standard left commen¬ 
tary can be found in the Morning Star 
for Friday April 2, or on the Socialist 
Worker website (April 3). 1 Ex- 
Socialist Workers Party and Scottish 
Socialist Party member Gregor Gall 
managed to get an article into The 
Guardian on April 2 criticising the 
law and arguing for a “positive right to 
strike”. One website produced claims 
allegedly linking the judge’s family to 
Goldman Sachs and the Conservative 
Party. 2 

Communists agree without hesita¬ 
tion or reservations with the demand 
to get rid of the post-1979 anti-union 
laws. In fact, we would go further. It 
is a matter of getting the courts wholly 
out of the internal affairs of the unions 
and out of the industrial relations busi¬ 
ness. That is not a matter of a positive 
legal right to strike, as Gregor Gall ar¬ 
gues. It is a matter of demolishing the 
‘common law’ foundations of judicial 
action against strikes. 

The reason for doing this is not 
just because of the sectional interest 
of trade unionists. Rather in this area 
the sectional interest of trade unionists 
is at one with the common interest of 
the society as a whole in freedom of 
association and collective action. The 
interests of the proletariat are at one 
with the interests of humanity. Various 
authors and politicians have recently 
complained of our ‘broken society’ or 
loss of ‘civil society’; most recently, 
Tony Judt on the social democratic 
left and ‘red Tory’ Phillip Blond on 
the right. The phenomenon is real. But 
it is not - as both Judt and Blond in 
different ways claim - a matter of ide¬ 
as and culture. It is a matter of state, 
and in particular judicial, intervention 
since the 1970s against freedom of as¬ 
sociation and of collective action. 

Double standards 

A trade union is an organisation of 
workers for purposes of solidarity. 
These purposes include collective ne¬ 
gotiation with the employers on wages 


and conditions. These are not the only 
purposes of trade unions. Unions have 
historically been involved in wider 
forms of mutual aid (unemployment 
and sickness insurance, and pensions 
arrangements) and in hiring (the work 
currently done by state job centres 
and private employment agencies), in 
workers’ education, and in mobilisa¬ 
tion and lobbying for political purpos¬ 
es shared by their members. But col¬ 
lective negotiation with the employ¬ 
ers on wages and conditions has been 
since the introduction of the ‘welfare 
state’ in 1945 the most salient purpose 
of trade unions. 

In this negotiation the employers 
have several options alternative to a 
negotiated solution. They can ‘lock 
out’ the workers (not commonly used 
in the recent past); they can impose 
changes unilaterally; or they can close 
down and move the business else¬ 
where. They have complete freedom 
to choose the time at which they act, 
how they decide, and how much of 
their decision-making process they 
disclose. Within the framework of the 
principles of capitalist bargaining, the 
workers’ only real card is strike ac¬ 
tion; lesser forms of industrial action 
like go-slow, work to rule, etc, are 
merely mitigated forms of a strike. 

Beyond the framework of capitalist 
bargaining, either side may and com¬ 
monly does appeal for political sup¬ 
port from the state or broader forces; 
capitalists may (and, outside western 
Europe, occasionally do) make private 
arrangements for assassinations and 
terrorism against trade unionists or 
striking workers; and the workers, on 
the other hand, may interfere directly 
with the employer’s property rights in 
the means of production (factory oc¬ 
cupations, and so on). But these sorts 
of action are precisely beyond the 
frame of ‘normal’ bargaining. 

In spite of the common ideologi¬ 
cal pretence of pure free-market in¬ 
dividualism, capitalists also enter into 
collective organisations to defend 
their interests in bargaining both with 
workers and with other contracting 
parties. The Confederation of British 
Industry, the employers’ general lobby 
organisation, is the most prominent. 
But a wide variety of trade associa¬ 
tions promote standard contract terms, 
arbitration arrangements, etc, employ¬ 
ers’ associations maintain blacklists of 
trade union activists, and so on. 

Capitalists also associate in the 
form of the business corporations. 
Their development began with firms 
which needed to raise very large 
amounts of capital or which needed 
or wanted monopolies (18th century 
insurance companies and so on) or 
compulsory purchase powers (rail¬ 
ways). This became widespread in the 
late 19th century and early 20th cen¬ 
tury at the same time as the growth of 
cartels (agreements between capital¬ 
ists to mitigate competition). The law 
pretends that the business corporation 
is an individual (and even one that can 
have ‘human rights’). The reality is 
that it is a form of cartel. 


Cartels are technically illegal under 
European Union law. But this techni¬ 
cal illegality is contrary to ‘common 
law’: in the early 19th century, when 
trade unions were unambiguously il¬ 
legal, cartels were perfectly legal. As 
late as Mogul Steamship v McGregor, 
Gow (1892) the courts held that, 
though an anti-competitive cartel was 
‘unlawful’, its victims - businesses 
squeezed out by the cartel - had no 
right to sue. 3 Because ‘competition 
law’ is legislation contrary to the un¬ 
derlying principles of ‘common law’, 
it is restrictively construed and rela¬ 
tively toothless in operation (though it 
makes plenty of money for lawyers). 

The anti-union laws therefore 
involve double standards. There is 
no suggestion that the employer is 
obliged to ballot all its shareholders 
before changing the contract terms 
affecting its workers; still less that ir¬ 
regularities in the ballot should allow 
a court to enjoin the employer against 
proceeding without a fresh ballot. The 
employers control the timing of their 
action and how they decide. The un¬ 
ions are barred from doing so without 
the consent of the employers’ law¬ 
yers. 

Behind these double standards is 
the underlying history: trade unions 
are in ‘common law’ illegal. This il¬ 
legality has a remote statutory origin: 
the Ordinance (1349) and Statute 
(1351) of Labourers made it a crime to 
demand, or to pay, wages above maxi- 
mums fixed by local (landlord) mag¬ 
istrates; the Confederacies of Masons 
Act 1434 outlawed proto-unions of 
building workers which attempted to 
raise wages. The 18th century saw 
an elaborate law of ‘combinations’ 
criminalising workers’ organisations. 4 
Under the Statute of Labourers em¬ 
ployers were made liable for enticing 
away others’ employees by offering 
higher wages. Abruptly extended in 
the 19th century, this rule became 
the kernel of the ‘common law’ tort 
(civil wrong) of ‘inducing breach of 
contract’. 5 

Trade Unions were ‘legalised’ by 
the Trade Union Act 1871, Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property Act 1875 
and Employers and Workmen Act 
1875. But they remained ‘unlawful’ 
and tortious at common law, merely 
protected from criminal prosecu¬ 
tion. Further statutory protection was 
required in the Trade Disputes Act 
1906. In 1927 the Tories brought in 
anti-union laws (Trade Union and 
Trade Disputes Act 1927) which were 
repealed by the 1945 Labour govern¬ 
ment. By the 1960s, however, the 
courts were beginning to invent or re¬ 
discover forms of tort liability which 
(they said) were outside the protec¬ 
tion of the Trade Disputes Act: the 
leading case was Rookes v Barnard 
(1964), which invented ‘intimidation’ 
as a tort trade unions could commit by 
threats to strike in breach of contract. 6 
Further ‘discoveries’ of‘loopholes’ in 
the 1906 act rapidly followed. 7 

The class bias of the Ordinance 
and Statute of Labourers, the 
Confederacies of Masons Act and 
the Combination Acts is transparent. 
The class bias of the modem anti¬ 
union laws hides behind the lawyers’ 
double-standards claim that the legal 
history makes trade unions unlawful 
in ‘common law’. Because cartels 
are not unlawful in ‘common law’, 
competition law is to be narrowly and 


restrictively constmed - without this 
being, m’lud, in any way evidence 
of judicial bias in favour of business 
cartels and corporations. Because 
trade unions are unlawful in ‘com¬ 
mon law’ and only legalised by stat¬ 
ute, the statutes which legalise trade 
unions are to be narrowly and restric¬ 
tively constmed - without this being, 
m’lud, in any way evidence of judicial 
bias against trade unions. There is no 
need for Sharp’s family connections 
to have had any influence at all on her 
decision in the RMT case: the judicial 
bias involved is systemic, institutional 
bias of the legal profession and hence 
of the judiciary as such. 

It is for this reason that Gregor 
Gall’s suggestion of introducing a 
positive ‘right to strike’ would be an 
illusory reform. Like all existing half¬ 
legalisation of trade unions without 
striking at the ‘common law’ root, it 
would be constmed restrictively by 
judge and co - until we wound up 
somewhere like where we are now. 
Worse: it still works within the frame 
of the juridified politics and ‘right- 
talk’ which, as we shall see, is one of 
the main problems of current politics. 
What is called for is the thorough¬ 
going abolition of the anti-union laws 
all the way back to their common-law 
roots. 

Hypocrisy 

The double standards at work disclose 
a systemic bias of the legal profession 
and of its leaders in the judiciary in fa¬ 
vour of business and against trade un¬ 
ions. The fact that they call this ‘com¬ 
mon law’ in no way alters the matter. 
‘Common law’ is nothing more than 
the historical continuity of the ideas of 
the legal profession , as they have de¬ 
veloped over the last eight centuries. 8 

This bias involves tmly breathtak¬ 
ing hypocrisy. The Law Society is 
politely not called a trade union or 
a cartel, and neither are the Inns of 
Court or the General Council of the 
Bar. In reality all these organisations 
are guild corporate monopolies: ‘trade 
unions’ which have a pre-entry closed 
shop in operation. The monopolies are 
protected by statute law - unsurpris¬ 
ingly, given the number of lawyers 
there are, and historically have been, 
in parliaments and cabinets. Indeed, 
when Blair and co proposed to abol¬ 
ish the office of lord chancellor, the 
lawyers claimed they had a constitu¬ 
tional right to have one of the leaders 
of the profession as a cabinet minister 
charged with protecting their ‘inde¬ 
pendence’: and in sections 2 and 3 of 
the Constitutional Reform Act 2005 
they got more or less what they had 
demanded. 9 By using their statutory 
monopolies to impose an apprentice¬ 
ship requirement for qualification, the 
lawyers ration the numbers of new 
entrants and protect themselves from 
competition. 

Among other results of these op¬ 
erations is the astronomical cost of 
certain sorts of litigation, especially 
defamation. This is recognised even 
by defenders of the system to be ob¬ 
jectionable and to have a ‘chilling 
effect’ on freedom of speech. 10 The 
result in practice is that Elizabeth II 
through her lawyers’ monopolies {her 
judges, her ‘queen’s counsel’ and so 
on) in average outcomes sells justice 
to the highest bidder, delays it to all, 
and denies it to the poor, contrary to 
Magna Carta 1215, chapter 40. 


The lawyers’ trade unions operate 
a pre-entry closed shop, whose results 
in the scale of legal fees are obvi¬ 
ously opposed to the interests of the 
justice the courts purport to provide. 
And yet these hypocrites have the gall 
to maintain that other peoples trade 
unions involve unlawfulness in (the 
lawyers’) ‘common law’. Why? 

The lawyers’ astonishing ability to 
see the finest of motes in other trade 
unionists’ eyes without noticing the 
enormous beams in their own is an 
ideological blindness required by a 
dirty secret of the British constitution, 
which is simultaneously obvious if the 
ideological blinkers are taken off, and 
too fundamental to be openly spoken. 
The ‘rule of law’ and the so-called 
‘free market’ in legal services - in re¬ 
ality the lawyers’ guild-corporate mo¬ 
nopolies - are one of the core elements 
of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie 
(the state rule of the capitalist class, or 
plutocracy). 

At the most basic level the practice 
of law and judicial decision-making 
itself has at its core the sanctity of pri¬ 
vate property. It is only to the extent 
that interests can be analogised to pri¬ 
vate property that they become ‘justi¬ 
ciable’ - capable of being decided in 
court. To extend law beyond private 
property rights to land and so on, it 
is necessary to make other interests 
like private property rights. But the 
sanctity of property and debt claims 
remains at the core of the social prac¬ 
tice of law. The rule of law therefore 
means the subordination of the state 
and political democracy to the rights 
of property owners and creditors. 11 

At the more immediate level, 
lawyers represent their clients; ‘suc¬ 
cessful’ lawyers are those who are 
in demand from businesses and the 
state; and lawyers continue to repre¬ 
sent their better-paying clients as a 
class when they are MPs, and when 
they are judges. What successful law¬ 
yers, eligible to be appointed as senior 
judges, do in practice is to pursue the 
interests of their paying clients with¬ 
out any ethical restraint. Through this 
mechanism, on average ‘deep pock¬ 
ets wins’ and justice is sold to clients 
in proportion to the legal fees they 
spend. Lawyers are in fact skimming 
the collective till and helping their 
most lucrative clients to do so; like 
bank bosses and - on a smaller scale 
- thieving shop managers. 

To justify this conduct to them¬ 
selves, lawyers have to believe in the 
law’s internal values and be blind to 
the practical effects of their conduct: 
that justice is sold, delayed and de¬ 
nied. A psychological self-defence 
mechanism is involved; just as the 
bank bosses have to believe their in¬ 
dividual ‘financial genius’ is ‘worth’ 
their inflated ‘executive compensa¬ 
tion’ and the thieving shop manager 
has to believe that he or she is a spe¬ 
cial case or is merely ‘borrowing’ 
from the till. When they move from 
practice into politics, or are appointed 
as judges, the lawyers inevitably con¬ 
tinue to maintain the ideological blind 
spots and psychological self-defence 
mechanisms they learnt in training 
and practice. By doing so they contin¬ 
ue to serve their high-paying clients. 
When Stephen Byers told Channel 
4’s sting operation he was a ‘cab for 
hire,’ the obvious echo of the barris¬ 
ters’ ‘cab rank rule’ was a Freudian 
slip (no doubt something to do with 
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Lawyers: guardians of corruption 


Byers’ past as a law lecturer): the 
common law and corruption march 
hand in hand. 

'Civil society’ 

Lawyers on average represent their 
best-paying clients; ‘common law’ is 
no more than the collective view of the 
lawyers, as it has evolved over time; 
the ‘rule of law’ is a central element 
in the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. 
For precisely these reasons, the ‘rule 
of law’ and the extension of judicial 
power is antithetical to political de¬ 
mocracy, freedom of association, and 
the life of voluntary associations in 
general. The question is, who makes 
the decisions? The ‘rule of law’ means 
that judges make the decisions - and 
they do so, on average, in the inter¬ 
ests of plutocrats and of governments. 
But the point of forming and joining 
voluntary associations - not just trade 
unions, but all sorts of voluntary as¬ 
sociations - is to participate in social 
decision-making , to take some small 
degree of social power away from 
bosses, landlords and bureaucrats. 

Some academic lawyers have been 
willing to recognise these implica¬ 
tions. The classic argument is the 
‘political constitutionalism’ of JAG 
Griffith, who also wrote one of the 
most trenchant critiques of the normal 
biases of the English judiciary. 12 More 
recently - for example - Ran Hirschl 
has shown by a comparative study of 
Canada, South Africa and Israel that 
entrenched constitutions and judicial 
review serve to protect the interests 
of class-elite groups against political 
challenge, and Adam Tomkins has 
written a systematic polemic counter- 
posing political accountability to judi¬ 
cial review. 13 

Voluntary associations and the 


‘civil society’ of which they are con¬ 
ventionally taken to be part have been 
rising in academic and journalistic 
visibility, and are a significant issue 
in the current general election. After 
all, David Cameron claims that he 
will restore ‘civil society’ by giving 
welfare and education functions back 
from the state to voluntary associa¬ 
tions. And this idea was already part 
of the Blairite ‘third way’: part of the 
motherhood and apple pie to which all 
modem politicians must put up their 
hands. 

What Cameron means in reality is 
merely that the Tories will privatise 
schools, hospitals, etc, where they can 
be made profitable with state subsidy, 
or give them to the churches where 
they cannot. If these plans succeed, 
the result will create the conditions 
for decades of Irish-style church child 
abuse scandals in England’s future and 
for religious sectarian violence two or 
three generations down the line. 

The decline over the last 40-odd 
years of ‘civil society’ - that is, of or¬ 
dinary people’s participation in vol¬ 
untary associations - is nonetheless 
real. Churches, trade unions, political 
parties ... all sorts of associations have 
seen sharp declines in membership 
and in activists. The practical effect 
is a reduced availability of people 
making their own lives , as opposed 
to choosing as passive consumers 
between what is on offer from this or 
that advertiser, retailer or politician. 

Two recent books argue that the 
phenomenon is closely connected to 
larger social ills and amounts to a de¬ 
moralisation of society. Tony Judt’s III 
fares the land is written as - in sub¬ 
stance - a call to arms to revive the ba¬ 
sic ideas of the old social democracy. 
Phillip Blond’s Red Tory advocates a 


‘left’ interpretation of ‘Cameronism’ 
on the basis of a ‘distributist’ reading 
of Toryism, drawing on Chesterton 
and on the ‘property-owning democ¬ 
racy’ idea, and advocating ‘recapital¬ 
ising the poor’ through a variety of 
techniques. 14 

In spite of their fundamental politi¬ 
cal differences, both Judt and Blond 
share a common devil. For both of 
them the liberalism/libertarianism of 
the 1950s-60s ‘new left’ is to blame 
for breaking up the moral solidarities 
of working class communities and 
leading us into today’s individualist 
anomie and dissociation. Blond, of 
course, adds state welfarism as anoth¬ 
er devil: ‘He would say that, wouldn’t 
he?’ 

Juridification 

The fundamental problem with this 
argument is the chronology. Blond 
was a child in the 1970s and Judt 
was already an academic specialising 
in French history. It is impossible to 
have participated in British political 
life and specifically that of the labour 
movement in the 1970s and to sup¬ 
pose that the effects of the ‘new left’, 
then at the height of its influence, were 
to promote individualism and anomie. 
On the contrary, the period saw a vi¬ 
brant associative life ranging across 
all parties and in the working class 
‘communities’ as much as elsewhere. 

What changed is - precisely - ju¬ 
ridification. This had been already pro¬ 
jected as a means of controlling trade 
unions by the late 1960s judges and 
Harold Wilson’s and Barbara Castle’s 
In place of strife (1969). Hence the 
defeat of the Heath’s anti-union laws 
in 1972-74 did not eliminate it: on the 
contrary, the 1974-79 Labour gov¬ 
ernment’s Trade Union and Labour 


Relations Act 1974 and Employment 
Protection (Consolidation) Act 1978 
continued Heath’s policy of juridifica¬ 
tion, albeit with less obvious anti-union 
bias. Gradually, as the TULRA-EPCA 
regime took hold, decisions were taken 
away from shop stewards and union 
branches and given to full-time offi¬ 
cials and - standing behind them - the 
judges. The reason for being active in 
your union was removed, in the sense 
that members could no longer have 
much effect on real decisions. 

The juridification policy was not 
unique to the trade unions. The cuts 
agenda after the 1976 International 
Monetary Fund crisis required tight 
central government control of local 
government. Ever since, the ratchet 
has tightened on local government - 
rate-capping, uniform business rate, 
poll tax, and so on - and each step has 
taken away more of the autonomy of 
local government and with it the rea¬ 
sons to be active in local politics. 

Meanwhile, the obscurely techni¬ 
cal decision in Anisminic v Foreign 
Compensation Commission (1968) 
opened the floodgates to corporate 
judicial review applications against 
local government. 15 ‘The judge over 
your shoulder’ for civil servants is 
merely an inconvenience: for local 
councillors, it requires the effective 
dictatorship of the council’s lawyers. 

Efforts to combat the Labour left in 
the same period produced tightening 
constitutional controls on candidate 
selection by the central bureaucracy, 
a process of internal juridification. 
Blair and Brown have tightened this 
to a high pitch of Stalinist control; 
and Cameron has been driven to copy 
them in the Tory Party. Why join po¬ 
litical parties when all it means is to 
give money and time to the political 
projects of a small elite of bureaucrats 
and lobbyists? 

The ‘charitable’ voluntary sector 
has been by no means immune. As the 
general culture of juridification took 
hold, the Charities Commission has 
pursued an increasingly aggressive 
interventionism, demanding ‘best 
practice’ in governance and even - as 
with the Mariam Appeal - asserting 
that political campaigns which made 
no claim to the legal privileges of 
charity, if they made a claim on hu¬ 
man sympathy and solidarity, were 
‘charities’ which fell within its regula¬ 
tory remit. 16 

Juridification is not the only con¬ 
tributor to individualist anomie. 
Financial globalisation and ‘offshore’, 
and the enormous expansion of adver¬ 
tising to drown out all communication 
not supported by the advertisers, play 
a role too. But juridification is the cen¬ 
tral and most powerful incentive to 
dissociation. Take away juridification 
and association will revive. 

Dear voter, many candidates and 
parties will tell you in this election 
that they aim to restore ‘civil socie¬ 
ty’. Blair said so too, remember. Ask 
them if they are willing to abolish the 
anti-union laws and curb judicial in¬ 
tervention in unincorporated associa¬ 
tions and local government. If they 
aren’t willing, they are lying through 
their teeth about restoring ‘civil so¬ 
ciety’. 

A fundamental 
choice 

The capitalist class and its political 
and legal agents moved into juridifi¬ 
cation in the 1970s because the asso¬ 
ciative activity of the workers’ move¬ 
ment and the oppressed was beginning 
to threaten capitalist political control. 
At the same period, it adopted a new 
turn in policy, from ‘containment’ 
of Soviet ‘communism’ between 
the 1950s and mid-1970s to Jimmy 
Carter’s ‘human rights’ offensive and 
- from 1980 - Ronald Reagan’s ‘roll¬ 
back’ policy. And it began the shift 
into the financial globalisation which 
is dominant today. All these were pre¬ 
cisely responses to the fact that the 


combination of welfare concessions 
with partial freedom of association for 
the working class had begun to threat¬ 
en capitalist control. 

The anti-union laws are thus the 
central example of a fundamental 
choice. Capitalism and the rule of 
law are inconsistent with political de¬ 
mocracy and free association. While 
capitalism was still growing at the 
expense of pre-capitalist societies and 
the working class was still globally 
weak, the conflict was submerged. In 
the 1950s-70s in the imperialist cen¬ 
tres, it was again submerged for a dif¬ 
ferent reason: the need to hold mass 
support against Soviet ‘communism’ 
in Europe and the US. In the 1970s the 
conflict became apparent and capital 
moved increasingly to juridification 
against democracy: producing, as 
the inevitable result, a drift towards 
anomie. 

The choice, then, is this: either to 
take down capital’s means of control, 
including juridification, and let free 
association have free rein, until we 
eventually reach the freely associ¬ 
ated producers as the general form of 
society. That is, to fight for working 
class rule. Or we cling to the ‘rule of 
law’ and the other forms of capitalist 
control and surrender, bit by bit, to a 
deepening social decay. 

The anti-union laws are the sharp¬ 
est edge of this choice. The judges in 
this matter serve the employer. They 
have done so since the 14th century 
and they will continue to do so, even 
if the post-1979 laws are repealed. 
Trade unionists have to find their own 
tactics for dealing with judicial inter¬ 
ventions on the side of the employer. 
These will no doubt involve appropri¬ 
ate combinations of legal and illegal 
activity. But in order to build up their 
forces and to reduce the effect of judi¬ 
cial interventions, what is needed is a 
consistent political campaign for free¬ 
dom of association and to discredit the 
institutional bias of the legal profes¬ 
sion. That campaigning activity is one 
of the tasks of a party committed to 
replacing capitalist rule with working 
class rule: the sort of Communist Party 
which we need but do not have • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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THE RIGHT _ 

What the EDL is and 
how not to combat it 

Is it wrong to describe membership of the English Defence League as lumpen? Are they BNP pawns or 
a fascist danger in their own right? Eddie Ford examines these and other questions 


HA rganised into secret sec- 
H Btions” with “decayed 
roues”, alongside “ru¬ 
ined and adventurous offshoots of the 
bourgeoisie”, are “discharged soldiers, 
“swindlers”, “tricksters”, “gamblers”, 
“brothel keepers”, “literati” - in short 
the “social scum” that forms the “flot¬ 
sam of society” - those who represent 
the dirty “refhse of all classes”. 

Maybe a Weekly Worker journal¬ 
ist giving their assessment of the 
sort of people who become English 
Defence League members and sup¬ 
porters? No, Karl Marx describing 
in The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 
Napoleon (1852) those elements who 
not only declined to participate in the 
revolutionary struggles of 1848 side 
by side with their “rightful brethren”, 
the proletariat, but actually tended to 
act as the “bribed tools of reaction¬ 
ary intrigue” - effectively constitut¬ 
ing a ‘class fraction’ within the Louis 
Bonaparte regime. 

In other words, the lumpenpro- 
letariat (“rabble proletariat”), who 
instinctively danced to the counter¬ 
revolutionary tune of the bourgeoisie 
and aristocracy - seeing them, not the 
working class and its organisations, 
as their benefactors and patrons. Or, 
to put it another way, though liv¬ 
ing alongside and in many ways re¬ 
sembling the working class, these 
‘lumpen’ elements were not for the 
working class in any political sense. 

Now, I mention Marx’s comments 
on the counterrevolutionary role of 
the lumpenproletariat, and quote just 
a few choice selections from his rich 
arsenal of insults, due to the fact that 
Caitriona Rylance from Bolton has 
taken issue with my characterisation 
of the EDL in a recent “surreal” ar¬ 
ticle (‘Weyman Bennett should be 
criticised, not charged’, March 25). 

So in her letter to the Weekly 


C omrade PJ confesses to be¬ 
ing “surprised that the CPGB 
aren’t larger and more influ¬ 
ential, as your programme seems 
to be largely common sense”. 

Not too surprised to donate 
a handy £20 using our online 
PayPal facility, though. But he 
was outdone by comrade TG, who 
donated a splendid £75 by the 
same method. Unusually we had 
as many as four internet donors 
last week, although it goes with¬ 
out saying that this is still a tiny 
proportion of our web readership 
- last week there were 14,742 peo¬ 
ple who read the Weekly Worker 
via our website. 

Well, £115 from our cyber¬ 
space readers is not bad for start¬ 
ers, but, this being the beginning 
of the month, I can also report 
a very useful £180 provided by 
our standing order contributors. 
Amongst them are SM (£40), DB 
(£25), SD, FK and CG (£20 each). 
But we are grateful to every one 


Worker , the comrade objects to my 
“doling out” of “bourgeois insults” - 
in particular expressions like “happy- 
hour hangers-on”, “pissed-up football 
hooligans”, “a bunch of boneheads”, 
“brain-addled thugs” and, most egre¬ 
gious of all, “assorted semi-criminal 
riff-raff’. Apparently, writes com¬ 
rade Rylance, such “moralistic” and 
“condescending” language has no 
role to play in the communist media - 
because it is framed “within the bour¬ 
geois state” and is appealing to “our 
readers’ supposed respect for law and 
order”. Indeed, she continues, this is 
the sort of reporting you might well 
find in the bourgeois media alongside 
articles “condemning ‘chavs’, ‘hood¬ 
ies’ and benefit fraudsters” and call¬ 
ing for a “crackdown on crime” and 
a “return to family values”. 

Instead, argues comrade Rylance, 
proper communist journalism - and 
presumably the correct communist 
approach to the EDL as a whole - 
consists of acknowledging the “ab¬ 
solutely demoralising feeling” of 
witnessing “such elements of the 
working class”, who “ought” to be 
some of our “strongest class fight¬ 
ers”, rampaging on the streets of 
Bolton and elsewhere in “support of 
divisive, anti-working class politics”. 
Hence, rather than adopting the “pat¬ 
ronising” and “superior” approach of 
comrades like Eddie Ford, comrade 
Rylance thinks communists should 
seek to “engage” with EDLers and 
“win them over” to working class 
politics (April 1). 

As an aside, I think it is highly 
unlikely that your average Weekly 
Worker reader has much respect for 
“law and order” or the political-legal 
establishment as a whole - so would 
not have considered my unflattering 
remarks about the EDL to be a clari¬ 
on call for a state clampdown on the 


of these regular donors, without 
whom we definitely could not 
produce our paper in its current 
form/ 

Following our failure to reach 
our £1,250 target in March, I 
am moderately encouraged after 
the first week of April. We have 
£295, which just about matches 
the required rate. But you may 
have noticed that there is one 
thing I haven’t mentioned - the 
list of comrades who sent us a 
cheque over the last seven days. 
That’s because I didn’t get any! 
Mind you, the two bank holidays 
and the small size of my mailbag 
might have had something to do 
with that! 

Let’s hope next week’s post 
will make up for that. • 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


forces of lawlessness and anarchy. 
Although, of course, there is always 
the possibility that a Daily Mail bigot 
may have accidentally come across 
the Weekly Worker , I suspect some¬ 
how that they would, however, have 
more than a little sympathy for the 
anti-Muslim, red white and blue pa¬ 
triotic politics of the EDL. The idea 
of them nodding along with my con¬ 
demnations of the lagered-up EDLers 
and criticisms of the ill-advised 
tactics pursued by Unite Against 
Fascism is not really credible. 

More seriously, comrade 
Rylance’s use of the term “moralis¬ 
tic” about my EDL commentary ap¬ 
plies far more to her argument than 
mine. She is quite right in wanting 
those presently in and around the 
EDL to junk their rotten politics and 
join the left. That is how they ‘ought’ 
to behave, if only the left were not so 
divided and people like myself were 
not so rude. On the other hand, I was 
merely attempting to describe things 
as they are - and map out the main 
political priorities when dealing with 
an organisation like the EDL (or the 
British National Party for that mat¬ 
ter). 

What is the EDL? 

However, comrade Rylance’s com¬ 
plaints do highlight a real question - 
what exactly is the nature of the EDL? 
Are its rank and file just confused 
members of the working class who 
need to be patiently “engaged” with 
by the left? Is the EDL serving as the 
BNP’s “boot boys” - just a ‘front’ for 
the nefarious and duplicitous plans 
of Nick Griffin? Are the EDL’s pro- 
Israel, England loving patriots and 
rabid Islamophobes the raw material 
for a fascist fighting force that could 
be turned against the organised work¬ 
ing class? Whatever the case we must 
equip ourselves with the appropriate 
strategy and flexible tactics and avoid 
elevating one particular set of tactics 
into a rigid principle. 

What has to be said straightaway 
is that Marxists are not interested in 
the project of working class liberation 
because of sentimental inclination - 
believing that individual workers are 
somehow more decent or more ‘au¬ 
thentic’ human beings than non-work¬ 
ers. No, communists are committed to 
working class self-emancipation be¬ 
cause only this class can liberate hu¬ 
manity as a whole. Hence the Marxist 
understanding of the working class 
proceeds from the point of view of 
the mode of production as a whole. As 
opposed to ‘workerist’ conceptions of 
the working class - which envisage 
the class struggle as a never-ending 
series of clashes between employed, 
unionised workers and the bosses, and 
thus as permanently confined to the 
boss-worker nexus. 

Which brings us back to the EDL. 
There are undoubtedly those who are 
sociologically working class in the 
EDL. But because they want to con¬ 
sider themselves superior, because 
they are easily duped and do not un¬ 
derstand the class interest which sent 
British soldiers to die in Afghanistan 
and Iraq, because they are mere so¬ 
cial dust, pathetic and powerless, 
before the indifferent and gigantic 
Juggernaut of high finance and tran¬ 
snational capitalism, because they 
feel betrayed by the political estab¬ 


lishment and fear Islam, because the 
labour movement has suffered defeat 
after defeat and no longer looks like 
a vehicle for an alternative social or¬ 
der they desperately cling to pathetic 
substitutes for genuine solidarity: 
the nation, the flag of St George, the 
football terrace. 

An unmistakable petty bourgeois 
strand also exists in the EDL. A 
class which even in today’s Britain 
cannot be easily dismissed. There 
are around two million small busi¬ 
nesses, according to government sta¬ 
tistics. Traditional family concerns, 
partnerships, buy-to-let landlords, 
self-employed builders, as well as 
professional criminals, drugs deal¬ 
ers, pimps, etc, who are both con¬ 
stantly reproduced under capitalism 
and constantly crushed by the blind 
workings of the market. 

Leon Trotsky famously described 
Mussolini’s seizure of power in Italy 
in the following way: “Through the 
fascist agency, capitalism sets in mo¬ 
tion the masses of the crazed petty 
bourgeoisie and the bands of de¬ 
classed and demoralised lumpenpro¬ 
letariat - all the countless human be¬ 
ings whom finance capital itself has 
brought to desperation and frenzy.” 
Which is to say that the power base 
for classical fascism, so to speak, 
rests on the “crazed” or “enraged” 
petty bourgeoisie. So is this an apt or 
accurate description of the EDL? 

Well, it is certainly true that EDL 
is “enraged” - and that can mean turn¬ 
ing against itself. We had an example 
of that over the weekend in Dudley, 
when we were treated to the gro¬ 
tesquely comical sight of frustrated 
EDLers fighting with their own stew¬ 
ards in a desperate bid to somehow 
break through the police lines and get 
at UAF members. By all accounts, 
internal EDL harmony was not re¬ 
stored afterwards. This is headbang¬ 
ing thuggishness not to the liking of 
the EDL leadership. Nor is the meet¬ 
ings at pubs and the consumption of 
lager before ‘actions’. 

While there are undoubtedly peo¬ 
ple who have fallen into the most des¬ 
perate social circumstances involved 
in the EDL, its leadership - in so far 
as we can identify it - is petty bour¬ 
geois or even small bourgeois and 
wants the EDL to be seen as multi¬ 
ethnic, moderate and respectful of 
the police. The organisation’s main 
financial backing comes from the 45- 
year-old businessman, Alan Lake, a 
computer entrepreneur - who helped 
set up the EDL’s website and runs a 
whole series of far-right sites includ¬ 
ing 4freedoms.com. Significantly, 
he has talked about turning the EDL 
into a “street army” to strike against 
the what he and his supporters per¬ 
ceive as the “rising Islamisation” 
of Britain. To this end he recently 
addressed the far-right Swedish 
Democrats group, telling them of the 
urgent need to build an “anti-Jihad” 
movement across Europe. 

Lake boasted in Sweden that he 
and his friends had begun to build 
alliances with “football supporters”. 
Expounding more on this point to 
a, no doubt horrified, Guardian re¬ 
porter, Lake declared that “we are 
catching a baby at the start of a ges¬ 
tation”, and went to state: “We have 
a problem with numbers. We have an 
army of bloggers, but that’s not going 


to get things done. Football fans are a 
potential source of support. They are 
a hoi-polloi that gets off their back¬ 
sides and travels to a city and they are 
available before and after matches”. 1 

This brings us to a key factor when 
it comes to understanding the EDL - 
that as an organisation it is, in some re¬ 
spects, the ‘political wing’ of football 
casuals: a subculture with its origins 
in the late 1970s which was exempli¬ 
fied by a penchant for hooliganism 
and the wearing of expensive designer 
clothing. It needs to be added that this 
enthusiasm for designer labels and 
expensive sportswear was not only 
about a status display of money and 
preening fashion sense (if you were 
not wearing club colours, it was easier 
to infiltrate rival football groups and 
gain access to certain enter pubs). 2 

EDL evolution 

The EDL emerged out of United 
People of Luton, a group which de¬ 
cided something had to be about 
the ‘Muslim problem’ - and began 
to grope towards finding a common 
cause with other ‘firms’ associated 
with football clubs. 

Things took off when Anjem 
Choudary’s Islamist group, Ahlus 
Sunnah Wal Jama’ah, conducted a 
high-profile conversion of an 11 -year- 
old white schoolboy in Birmingham 
city centre. Choudary, a follow¬ 
er of the unpleasant Omar Bakri 
Mohammed - who publicly praised 
those responsible for the September 
11 2001 terrorist atrocities - later be¬ 
came even more famous, of course, 
for his short-lived group, Islam4UK, 
which was banned not long after an¬ 
nouncing plans for a “peaceful” pro¬ 
test march in Wootton Bassett - the 
Wiltshire town which is the site of 
semi-institutionalised, ‘ informal ’ 

public mourning of British military 
personnel killed in active service (ie, 
Afghanistan). 

Naturally, this incident provoked 
tabloid outrage, 3 but it generated 
even more internet rage - especially 
amongst websites and forums associ¬ 
ated with football hooliganism/vio¬ 
lence and assorted far-right predilec¬ 
tions. Thus by summer last year there 
were EDL ‘divisions’ organising 
football supporters/casuals in Luton, 
north London, Bristol, Portsmouth 
and Southampton, Derby and the 
West Midlands. The EDL’s princi¬ 
pal or leading figures, include those 
based around the football ‘firms’ that 
provide the most active support - the 
EDL’s cadre. Facebook is a particu¬ 
larly important organising point for 
these rather disparate individuals. 4 

So the EDL centrally consists of 
one small capitalist plus assorted pet¬ 
ty bourgeois lumpens with a stated 
and proven commitment to street vi¬ 
olence. Almost all of them are white 
and male. 

Notable exceptions being Guramit 
Singh and the extremely unappealing 
Leisha Brooks - a female hoodlum 
from Southend who had a pair of 
knuckledusters confiscated by police 
on the day of the Birmingham EDL 
demonstration. She once ran the 
EDL’s women’s section, though she is 
rumoured to have been removed un¬ 
der Lake’s instructions. The charming 
Brooks is well known to be friendly 
with various underworld figures like 
Dave Courtney, Carlton Leech and 


Fighting fund 
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EDL members: living alongside and in many ways resembling the working class 


Mitch Pyle, son of the gangster Joey 
Pyle, and by all accounts she also 
knows Jason Marriner (a Chelsea 
Headhunter hooligan made notorious 
by the television documentary series, 
MacIntyre undercover). 

The EDL is in a state of fairly 
rapid ideological evolution. Last 
October we read on its website how 
it was made up of “ordinary, non¬ 
racist citizens” who just have had it 
up to their neck of being “treated as 
second-class citizens to the jihadis in 
our own country”. Not only that: we 
were informed that the EDL takes an 
“actively anti-racist and anti-fascist 
stance” - whilst at the same time be¬ 
ing entirely “non-political” - natural¬ 
ly having “no position on rightwing 
vs leftwing” and was open to “people 
of all races and faiths”. 5 As if that was 
not clear enough, we also discover 
that the EDL is “firmly committed to 
peaceful protest” - having absolutely 
“no intention to engage in violence 
in any form”, wishing that the “same 
could be said” of UAF. 6 

However, these seemingly moder¬ 
ate proclamations were always punc¬ 
tuated by wild remarks about “com¬ 
munist traitors” and the like. Then, 
as time has progressed, the suppos¬ 
edly ‘equidistancing’ between left 
and right has systematically given 
way to an inflamed anti-left ranting. 
Accordingly, we saw on the EDL’s 
website front page of March 29 a 
plain crazy article about the ‘commu¬ 
nist menace’. Here we are told that 
the “unions have become more pow¬ 
erful, more influential and more mili¬ 
tant in the political sphere”, leading 
to a situation where the Labour Party 
has taken a “staggering £11 mil¬ 
lion from Unite’s militant coffers”. 
Apparently this enables people like 
Charlie Whelan and Tony Woodley 
to “roam the corridors of power in 
the houses of parliament”. 

The EDL insists that Britain 
“doesn’t do communism” - indeed, it 
“never has” - yet despite that “com¬ 
munists are afforded more influence 
and more power, as the Labour Party 
look to fund its upcoming election 
campaign”. All of which is a “sad 
reflection of the corrupt political cli¬ 
mate we live in here in the UK” - so 
much so that the unions’ “vested in¬ 
terests infringe” upon the democratic 
process, to such an extent that democ¬ 
racy itself “seems to be ebbing away 
right before our eyes”. Gradually, 
insidiously, it is being replaced by ... 
“ communismWW ” 7 

Overall then, it is an eminently 
reasonable assessment of the EDL 
that it has steadily becomes less ‘re¬ 
spectable’ and developed more of the 
traits of a street-fighting paramilitary 


outfit, whose goal - no matter how 
far-fetched - is to physically, vio¬ 
lently, smash the organised left and 
the working class movement as a 
whole. Though, it is vital to add, at 
present the EDL is a pathetic piss-pot 
organisation with no more than a few 
hundred - thoroughly disorientated - 
members nationally. 

BNP boot boys? 

In other words, the EDL is heading 
on an exact opposite trajectory to 
that of the BNP - moving towards 
fascism as opposed to away from 
it. By contrast, the BNP under Nick 
Griffin - at least at this conjuncture 
anyway - has moved away from 
the Hitler-worshipping milieu that 
spawned such odious political pond 
life as John Tyndall and what eventu¬ 
ally become the National Front. No 
less to the point, the EDL and BNP 
loath each other. EDL leader Tommy 
Robinson forthrightly insists the EDL 
has no time for “white supremacists” 
and there is no place in the EDL for 
Nazis (April 6). 

Of course, some comrades will re¬ 
tort, knee-jerk style: ‘Once a fascist, 
always a fascist’ and castigate me for 
being naive or even parroting BNP 
lies. However, for anyone not hide¬ 
bound by sect dogma, this is most 
clearly not the case. Similarly, the 
reality of British capitalism’s specific 
historical origins does not mean that 
it is inherently anti-Catholic for all 
of time or that the British state can¬ 
not adopt multiculturalism and anti¬ 
racism as part of its official ideology. 
To adopt such a fixed categorisation 
is to be fundamentally ahistorical. 
No, the task of Marxists is to identify 
and explain discontinuity, as well as 
continuity. 

But frankly some comrades on the 
left do not want to think. Hence de¬ 
claring the BNP was once fascist, is 
fascist and always will be fascist be¬ 
come a point of honour, a test of po¬ 
litical militancy and an article of faith. 
Ditto, the sect dogma that, because 
there is a tiny crossover of member¬ 
ship, the EDL ‘must’ be a BNP front. 
Actual analysis is entirely missing. 

To see this ‘argument’ taken to its 
logical and paranoid extreme you can 
do no better than the splenetic Bill 
Jefferies from Permanent Revolution. 
Naturally, the PR comrade gives the 
usual UAF ‘anti-fascist’ nonsense 
a ‘Trotskyist’ gloss - though it goes 
without saying that the real, living, 
breathing Leon Trotsky never came 
out with most of the obvious rank 
nonsense that is stubbornly attributed 
to him. 

Accordingly, we are informed 
on the PR website that the EDL is 


“organised by old-time Nazis in or 
around the BNP and National Front” 
and act as the BNP’s “boot boys on 
the streets” - which, apparently, has 
“exploded the myth that fascism has 
gone respectable”. Indeed, we are 
darkly told, the ramshackle EDL 
is actually being “manipulated by 
Nazi Gauleiters behind the scenes”. 8 
Comrade Jefferies - even if some of 
his more sensible comrades have qui¬ 
etly disassociated themselves from 
his wilder rants - has even declared 
that the EDL is “state-sponsored” or 
“state-directed” - this is the “form” 
through which fascism is being “un¬ 
leashed on us”. 9 

Frankly, this is make-believe. Of 
course, there is membership ‘leak¬ 
age’ from the BNP to the EDL. For 
instance, Chris Renton, a BNP activ¬ 
ist from Weston-super-Mare, helped 
set up the EDL’s website - though he 
had to take ‘gardening leave’ when 
his links to the BNP became public 
knowledge. 

Currently, the BNP is held togeth¬ 
er - its ideological and organisational 
discipline maintained - by a relatively 
good run of electoral performances, 
but substantial electoral reverses 
could act to splinter the organisation. 
This could see the currently dominant 
‘respectable’ wing, the Griffinites, 
continuing to travel further in the di¬ 
rection of rightwing Toryism, whilst 
the minority revert to good, old- 
fashioned, Tyndallite street thuggery, 
without parliamentary cretins like 
Nick Griffin to hold them back. 

However, regardless of what might 
happen in the future, what is patently 
obvious is that the BNP is not backing 
or promoting the EDL - far from it. 
The very idea that the EDL is in some 
sort of mysterious, ineffable way a 
BNP front is utterly fanciful, conspir¬ 
atorial garbage. This is achingly obvi¬ 
ous except to certain left and liberal 
anti-fascists with an overactive and 
common-sense-free imagination. 

The BNP under Nick Griffin’s 
leadership is enjoying electoral suc¬ 
cess - maybe it is in with a chance 
of an MP on May 6. He is already 
an MEP and is standing in Barking 
against Labour’s Margret Hodge. So 
going respectable has paid off and 
could bring even more political re¬ 
wards. He is to be given a BBC Radio 
4 slot on the Today programme lat¬ 
ter this month. Why on earth would 
Griffin want to throw all that away 
by associating the BNP with the 
lager-fuelled hooligans of the EDL? 
Hence the swift proscription on EDL 
membership. Indeed, Griffin has 
even labelled the EDL as a “Zionist 
false-flag operation” and a “neo-con 
operation”, which aims to darken the 


‘good name’ of the BNP by provok¬ 
ing a premature race war: to “create 
a real clash of civilisations right here 
on our streets between Islam and the 
rest of us”. 10 

No, clearly Griffin craves respect¬ 
ability and personal political success 

- perhaps even too much so for some 
of his comrades to stomach. Hence 
the recent revelations about the ‘coup 
attempt’ against him launched by the 
BNP’s publicity director, Mark Collett 

- set to run against David Blunkett in 
Sheffield - who has been “suspended 
pending a disciplinary tribunal”, with 
a leaked BNP memo accusing him of 
plotting a “palace coup”. 

Collett’s suspected fellow 
putschists include Emma Colgate, 
a staff manager, who we read has 
“stepped down from her position to 
concentrate fully on fighting” the 
Thurrock parliamentary seat, and 
Eddy Butler - head of the party’s 
elections department whose name 
has already been removed, or hast¬ 
ily airbrushed, from the official list 
of national BNP contacts. In fact, so 
serious was the “conspiracy”, accord¬ 
ing to one report, that the police had 
to be called in due to fears about the 
“personal safety” of Griffin and his 
loyal comrade, the virulently anti¬ 
abortionist and ex-criminal, James 
Dowson. Collett is alledged to have 
issued death threats 11 . 

Fighting fascism 

Therefore, how do socialists and com¬ 
munists ‘fight fascism’? Well, one 
approach which is guaranteed not be 
effective is the current tactic being 
mindlessly pursued by the Socialist 
Workers Party-led UAF. This funda¬ 
mentally consists of absurdly exagger¬ 
ating the dangers posed by the EDL. 
Worse, it simultaneously calls upon 
the capitalist state to ban far-right or¬ 
ganisations and demonstrations - like 


turkeys voting for Christmas. When 
the proscription fails to material¬ 
ise, the comrades feel duty-bound to 
chase the EDL around the country. 
Of course, the EDL is quite content 
with this situation - frustration at not 
always being able to kick UAF heads 
aside - as it allows them set to set the 
political agenda. 

And when UAF/SWP does fol¬ 
low the EDL from town to town what 
happens? A few thousand leftwingers 
are bussed in to Manchester, Bolton, 
Dudley, etc, only to be kettled by the 
police. Comrades, this is stupid. 

Let there be no doubt - if the EDL 
attempted to march through an area 
with a large Muslim population or 
attacked a mosque or leftwing event, 
then we must organise self-defence, 
crucially through mobilising the local 
community. For that to be really effec¬ 
tive, however, the left needs to begin to 
take unity seriously and look to build¬ 
ing, not a half-way house coalition or 
alliance, but a mass Communist Party 
which can sink deep social roots and 
win the battle for democracy • 
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PROGRAMME 


The road to working class revolution 


Nick Rogers raises criticisms and 
identifies omissions in the amended 
Draft programme proposed by the 
CPGB leadership 


T he Provisional Central Commit¬ 
tee has performed an important 
service for the working class 
movement by producing an updated 
version of the draft programme of the 
CPGB. 1 A programme is an impor¬ 
tant tool for guiding communists and 
working class militants in the strug¬ 
gle to overthrow capitalism. It also 
allows the working class to hold the 
leadership of the Communist Party to 
account in the sense of exposing any 
break with the political principles 
and strategic direction set out in the 
programme. 

The current draft is an edited ver¬ 
sion of the original published in 1995. 
The basic structure and much of the 
content of the draft remains unaltered. 
Important sections on Europe and the 
environment have been added and 
some other extensive revisions have 
been made. The pages of the Weekly 
Worker have been thrown open to de¬ 
bate on the contents of the Draft pro¬ 
gramme. A number of non-members 
of the CPGB have taken up the offer. 
As a member of the CPGB I want to 
highlight areas of disagreement. 

Much of the draft is excellent. 
However, in my view, it also contains 
significant omissions and weaknesses. 
In summary these are: 

(a) a failure to discuss the capital¬ 
ist neoliberal offensive of the last 30 
years; 

(b) a minimum programme that 
leaves out a number of important 
policy areas, and in some of its de¬ 
mands displays a lack of militancy; 

(c) a section on working class revolu¬ 
tion that does not highlight the inde¬ 
pendent role of the working class and 
omits the international context; and 

(d) draft party rules that conflict in 
part with the programmatic discussion 
of party organisation. 

Neoliberalism 

It is important that the working class 
understands the nature of the system 
that exploits and oppresses it in order 
to appreciate the tasks that lie ahead in 
the struggle to replace that system. The 
sections ‘Our epoch’ and ‘Capitalism 
in Britain’ serve this purpose. 

However, there is no discussion 
of the global anti-working class of¬ 
fensive of the capitalist class of the 
last 30 years. ‘Capitalism in Britain’ 
does talk about the British version 
of the phenomenon: “Though it was 
most spectacularly carried through 
using the carrot of home ownership 
and share buying, the erosion of the 
social democratic settlement, begin¬ 
ning in the late 1970s, testified to the 
diminishing strength of British impe¬ 
rialism ... all manner of authoritarian 
measures were enacted - laws against 
trade union activity, laws limiting free 
speech, laws curbing demonstrations. 
The reversal of the social democratic 
settlement proves yet again that re¬ 
forms workers gain under capitalism 
are liable to be lost, given new condi¬ 
tions” (section 2.1). 

This is a rather parochial contextu- 
alisation of a strategic direction for the 
world capitalist class. The “diminish¬ 
ing strength of British imperialism” 
cannot be an accurate explanation for 
neoliberalism. 

Neoliberalism reflects a number 
of capitalist objectives. One aspect is 
an attempt by United States imperial¬ 
ism from the 1970s onwards to free 
itself from the constraints of the post- 


World War II international economic 
architecture by floating the dollar and 
unleashing the power of US finan¬ 
cial institutions on the world - an ar¬ 
rangement Peter Gowan dubbed the 
“dollar-wall street regime”. 2 In this 
guise neoliberalism has allowed the 
US to use the dominance of the dollar 
to set global exchange rates and inter¬ 
est rates that suit the interests of US 
capitalists and the projection of US 
imperial power. It has also allowed all 
the major imperialist powers to force 
open the markets of weaker capital¬ 
ist countries with devastating effects 
at different times across regions of 
Africa, Latin America and Asia. 

A second objective of neoliberal¬ 
ism is simply to discipline the work¬ 
ing class. This aspect has been adopt¬ 
ed to varying degrees by all capitalist 
ruling classes. Three decades of the 
“social democratic settlement” (itself 
a global phenomenon) culminated in 
an upsurge of working class militancy 
at the end of the 1960s and during the 
1970s. The 1970s were also a period 
of economic crisis for the ‘Keynesian’ 
precepts that had guided capitalist 
economic policy-makers with the 
appearance of a combination of stag¬ 
nating or declining economic growth 
and high inflation rates (stagflation). 
Something had to give. In the absence 
of a principled Communist Party pro¬ 
viding the leadership that would have 
enabled the working class to establish 
its political hegemony, the capitalist 
class provided a solution. 

The Draft programme mentions 
the Thatcherite legal assault on trade 
union and civil rights. The principal 
component of the offensive globally 
was the decision to abandon the post¬ 
war commitment to full employment. 
In fact economic policy was read¬ 
justed to mandate a ‘non-inflationary’ 
level of unemployment - the ‘reserve 
army of labour’ was to be recreated. 

The Draft programme is wrong 
to suggest that “unemployment is an 
inevitable by-product of capitalism” 
(section 3.6). Unemployment - and 
the concomitant fear of the employed 
that someone else will take your job - 
is central to the ability of capitalists to 
control workers and hold down wages 
and conditions. 

State industries were privatised 
primarily as a means of subjecting the 
most organised sections of the work¬ 
ing class to ‘market discipline’. The 
strongest hold-outs of the working 
class militancy were subjected to the 
strictest market discipline of all - they 
were forced to the wall. The British 
coal mining industry is the stark¬ 
est example, but industries in many 
countries was shifted in part or wholly 
to centres of non-unionised, lower- 
wage production, whether in eastern 
Europe, the southern states of the US, 
or the Far East. 

Was this a sign of weakness for ei¬ 
ther imperialism or capitalism? Hardly. 
For the capitalist class the terms of 
the class struggle with the working 
class have turned decisively in favour 
of employers and ruling elites. Trade 
union membership has fallen around 
the globe. The number of days lost 
to strikes has collapsed compared to 
1970s levels. Social democratic and 
bourgeois workers’ parties have ca¬ 
pitulated to the prevailing ruling class 
strategy, sometimes taking the initia¬ 
tive in pushing through privatisations 
and reductions in working class condi¬ 


tions. Crucially, wage rates have either 
stagnated (as in the United States) or 
risen more slowly than in the post-war 
years, allowing profits to take a larger 
proportion of the social product. 

The Draft programme does 
make the following observation: 
“Workers suffer relative pauperisa¬ 
tion. Compared with capital, wages 
tend to shrink ... During periods of 
stagnation and crisis, through unem¬ 
ployment, wage cuts, intensification 
of labour, longer hours, temporary 
contracts, etc, capitalism assaults the 
existing cultural level of the masses 
- meagre and impoverished though it 
is. Hard-won wage rates, trade union 
rights and legal restrictions imposed 
on exploitation are damned as heresy 
by the high representatives of the 
dollar, euro, pound and yen” (section 
1 . 2 ). 

However, the programme does not 
place these developments in the con¬ 
text of the changed strategic direction 
of the capitalist class. After all, these 
were not generally the experiences of 
the working class in the three decades 
of social democracy. Even in the poor¬ 
est countries of the third world, most 
governments strengthened labour 
rights and subsidised basic commodi¬ 
ties. That era is now over. 

A third objective of neoliberal¬ 
ism has been to expand the space 
for capitalist profit-making. This has 
been achieved geographically by 
overthrowing non-capitalist states or 
encouraging them to enter the global 
capitalist market. Within existing cap¬ 
italist countries state industries have 
been sold off; ‘market mechanisms’ 
and contracting-out have been intro¬ 
duced in sectors such as health and 
education, where the full withdrawal 
of the state is politically tricky. 

This has a bearing on what this 
version of the Draft programme char¬ 
acterises as capitalist ‘decline’ (sec¬ 
tion 1, preface). Neoliberalism has 
allowed the capitalist class to offset 
(or roll back) many of the features as¬ 
sociated with ‘decline’. Concessions 
to the organised working class (politi¬ 
cally, socially and industrially) radi¬ 
cally weakened. State micro-manage¬ 
ment of particular economic sectors 
has been substantially reduced. The 
emphasis on macro-management has 
changed, with genuine moves to focus 
on ‘inflation targeting’ via independ¬ 
ent (ie, partly privatised) central banks 
rather than on growth and jobs. 

The reversal of ‘decline’ is par¬ 
tial and contradictory: privatisation 
has often required the state to set up 
tight regulation of the privatised mo¬ 
nopolies; the most dynamic parts of 
the world economy, in China and east 
Asia, have the greatest degree of state 
control (and ownership); in the US, 
Reagan and Bush junior have run def¬ 
icit economic regimes; government 
social expenditure as a proportion of 
GNP generally has not declined. 

However, we should resist ascrib¬ 
ing capitalist economic growth over 
the period since 1945 to the “arms 
economy”. This is a lazy analysis. The 
concept of “military Keynesianism” 
(section 1.3) simply does not stand up 
to serious examination. The military 
component of government expendi¬ 
ture is just not very effective at deliv¬ 
ering a Keynesian economic boost. It 
is capital-intensive and, therefore, will 
create far fewer jobs than expenditure 
on sectors such as health, educa¬ 
tion and house-building, which in all 
the advanced capitalist countries are 
much larger than the military sector. 

The military sector in the US (and 
to some extent in Britain) has been 
a way for the state to help US (and 
British) capitalists preserve a techno¬ 
logical advantage. But German and 
Japanese capitalists, in the absence 


of a sizeable military-industrial com¬ 
plex, have not done too badly in the 
technology stakes. 

The renewed confidence of the cap¬ 
italist class enables us to understand 
the response to the financial crisis of 
2008. Keynesian-style rescue pack¬ 
ages were a viable option precisely 
because the existing organisations of 
the working class had been defeated 
during the preceding period. It was 
calculated that government interven¬ 
tion would not strengthen the working 
class industrially or lead to demands 
for increased social expenditure. 

Now, the fact that the financial in¬ 
stitutions were bailed out to the tune 
of billions is being set up as an excuse 
to launch an even more determined 
assault on the surviving institutions of 
the social democratic settlement and 
on working class wages and condi¬ 
tions - especially in the public sector. 
Unless the working class fights back, 
this will see a new, even more vicious 
phase of neoliberalism. 

A fightback is objectively possible. 
The working class is larger and more 
international than ever. New commu¬ 
nication technologies and relatively 
cheap transport make building an in¬ 
ternational workers’ movement more 
feasible than ever. 

The Draft programme can play 
a crucial role in building a renewed 
sense of working class combativeness 
and pointing towards the ultimate so¬ 
lution of seizing state power. But only 
if it starts with an understanding that a 
fightback is necessary. 

Minimum 

programme 

The section entitled ‘Immediate 
demands’ reflects the strengths of 
the Draft programme as a whole. 
In particular, a resolute determina¬ 
tion to avoid the trap of economism. 
Economic and social demands are 
represented here, but the section cor¬ 
rectly leads with a strengthened series 
of demands around democracy and 
politics (these were not presented in 
anything like as comprehensive and 
cohesive a manner in the 1995 Draft 
programme). Democratic demands 
are the key to transforming the class 
struggle over the division of the social 
product into a contest for the political 
leadership of society. 

That said, economic and social 
demands are important, reflecting 
the fact that we are fighting against 
the economic exploitation and social 
oppression of workers. Some of the 
economic demands strike me as exces¬ 
sively modest. A maximum five-day 
week and seven-hour day with six 
weeks’ holiday leave a year (section 
3.4) simply extend the best of existing 
conditions achieved by many workers 
to the whole working class. The 35- 
hour week is already a statutory right in 
France - even if weakened by Sarkozy. 

Only the suggestion that those in 
“dangerous or particularly demand¬ 
ing” occupations (section 3.4) should 
work shorter hours and a “maximum 
six-hour working day for all nursing 
mothers” (section 3.11), point to the 
possibility for rapidly reducing work¬ 
ing hours that are opened up by ad¬ 
vances in technology. 

Similarly, “a minimum net wage to 
reflect the value of unskilled labour- 
power” (also section 3.4) is a strange 
formulation to use in a communist 
programme. I presume this refers to 
the ‘exchange value’ of labour-power: 
ie, the irreducible minimum (taking 
account of specific historic and social 
norms) that is required to reproduce 
the worker and his or her family (or 
one worker and one child, as this sec¬ 
tion stipulates). 

The demand that workers be paid 


the equivalent of the ‘use value’ of 
their labour-power would mean that 
workers received in full the new 
value they added to the commodities 
they produced. Exploitation would be 
ended at a stroke. This is what Paul 
Cockshott proposes. 3 As I explain lat¬ 
er, this raises problems of its own. 

In the simplest version of class re¬ 
lations set out by Marx the exchange 
value of labour-power is the amount 
that capitalists already pay their work¬ 
ers. In this model no legal interven¬ 
tion is required because capitalists as 
a class have an interest in ensuring a 
supply of workers into the future. In 
reality, there are many circumstances 
in which individual capitalists are quite 
happy if they can get away with it to 
pay below the value of labour-power 
and damn the social consequences. 
For many capitalists short-term profit 
will trump long-term class interests. 

A statutory minimum wage seeks to 
force all capitalists to meet minimum 
standards. In this sense it can serve the 
collective interests of capitalists as a 
whole. The Draft programme needs 
to go beyond such a conception of 
the minimum wage to talk about what 
workers need to lead rich and fulfill¬ 
ing lives - to start moving beyond the 
constraints of capitalism. 

Neither do the provisions for ma¬ 
ternity pay seem excessively generous 
- a total of nine months’ paid leave, of 
which three months must be taken 
before the birth of the child (section 
3.11). Many current maternity ar¬ 
rangements allow for up to a year off 
work, although few, if any, would pay 
full wages, as the programme insists, 
for all this period. 

Fully-paid paternity leave of six 
months is a big advance on what is cur¬ 
rently available (also section 3.11). 

A state pension set at the level of 
the minimum wage (section 3.13) 
does not address the struggles being 
fought over the ‘deferred wages’ of 
the working class. Retirement would 
continue to condemn many workers to 
a sharp drop in their living standards. 
That is why occupational pensions 
are a major bone of contention in the 
neoliberal attempt to reduce the costs 
of employing workers. The Draft pro¬ 
gramme is silent on this. 

I have suggested a state income- 
related pension that ensures everyone 
on up to, say, twice average earnings 
receives at least 80% of what they re¬ 
ceived when employed. 4 

I think what the Draft programme 
has to say about education policy is gen¬ 
erally pretty good. We need to discuss 
what role is envisaged for religious and 
private schools (section 3.12). Should 
not attendance in public education be 
compulsory for all children? 

There are several areas of policy 
not covered by the ‘Immediate de¬ 
mands’ which feature prominently in 
working class struggles. Health and 
housing stand out. 

On health, we should map out a 
vision of an integrated health service 
focused on prevention, tackling the 
causes of ill-health that reduce the 
comparative life expectancy of the 
poorest in our society. This would 
probably be a health service organised 
around clinics incorporating dental 
and optician services, as well as the 
more traditional GP and nursing serv¬ 
ices. 

A health service devoted to serv¬ 
ing the whole population would need 
to be integrated with a pharmaceutical 
industry serving human need rather 
than profit. 

Housing is a curious omission, 
given the role the Draft programme 
ascribes to the housing policy of the 
Thatcher government in facilitating 
the launch of neoliberalism in Britain. 
A socialist housing policy would need 
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to challenge the conception of hous¬ 
ing as an investment tool rather than a 
basic human requirement. 

On racism, the Draft programme 
has only the following to say in the 
section on ‘Migrant workers’: “The 
capitalist state in Britain now has an 
official ideology of anti-racism. That 
in no way contradicts the national 
chauvinist consensus which cham¬ 
pions British imperialism’s interest 
against foreign rivals and sets worker 
against worker” (section 3.5). 

Is the Draft programme suggesting 
that racism (as opposed to national 
chauvinism) is dead in Britain today? 
That winning a degree of legal protec¬ 
tion (after struggles led predominant¬ 
ly by the workers’ movement) against 
racial discrimination by employers 
and landlords is the end of the story? 

There are laws supposedly outlaw¬ 
ing discrimination against women and 
gay, lesbian, bisexual and transgender 
people. The Draft programme correct¬ 
ly takes up the struggles against these 
oppressions. It should take up racism 
also. The poorer employment oppor¬ 
tunities for black and Asian people 
and the disproportionate use of police 
stop-and-search powers demonstrate 
that racism remains a live working 
class issue. The “political economy of 
the working class” (section 1.4) also 
encompasses the struggle against so¬ 
cial oppression. 

Revolution 

The ‘Immediate demands’ section has 
a dual role. As we have seen, it sets 
out demands designed to inform the 
struggles of the working class within 
capitalism. But the section also serves 
as the programme that a victorious 
working class would put into effect 
immediately after taking power. 

As the preface to the Draft pro¬ 
gramme puts it, these are “the imme¬ 
diate political, social and economic 
measures required for winning the 
battle for democracy and ensuring 
that the market and the principle of 
capitalist profit is subordinated to 
the principle of human need. Such a 
minimum programme is, admittedly, 
technically feasible under capitalism. 
However, it can only be fully real¬ 
ised through the working class taking 
power - not only in Britain, but on a 
continental European scale.” 

There is a tension between these 
two roles that the Draft programme 
does not fully resolve. For instance, the 
section on militia (3.10) correctly iden¬ 
tifies the opposition of communists to 
a standing army and our support for 
the armed people, but shies away from 
explicitly raising the demand for a peo¬ 
ple’s militia on the ground that it “will 
never be realised voluntarily by the 
capitalist state”. It then goes on to call 
for the workers to seize every opportu¬ 
nity to arm themselves, raises demands 
for soldiers’ councils, the election of 
officers and the right of people to bear 
arms and defend themselves as if these 
can be voluntarily achieved under the 
current social system. The demand for 
the abolition of the standing army is 
not raised. 

Yet in the section on the ‘Character 
of the revolution’ the following princi¬ 
ple is stated: “The existing armed forc¬ 
es and the police will be disbanded. In 
their place there will be a people’s mili¬ 
tia that will embody the right of every¬ 
one to bear arms” (section 4.2). 

Surely we do not only raise de¬ 
mands in the here and now that we pre¬ 
dict the capitalist class will concede? 
How many of our other demands will 
be willingly conceded by the capitalist 
class? What is the point of articulating 
demands if they do not take the strug¬ 
gle of the working class beyond the 
constraints of the capitalist order? 

Our immediate demands should 
raise everything that is necessary for 
the working class to lead a truly human 
existence - given the current level of 
productive potential - and the full set of 
democratic changes that are necessary 
for the working class to rule. A standing 


army under the control of the capitalist 
class is incompatible with a genuine 
democracy. That understanding should 
be central to our propaganda and po¬ 
litical activity and should be part of the 
minimum programme. 

While the immediate demands 
should be a bald statement of what 
is necessary (even if not achievable 
under capitalism), the programme 
should certainly indicate the diffi¬ 
culties that face the working class in 
implementing it. The obvious place 
to discuss these issues is in section 
4 on the working class revolution. 
Currently, this section is not as vividly 
written as it could be. 

We are talking about a process 
of working class revolution that will 
emancipate humanity from exploita¬ 
tion and oppression. More than half 
the section is composed of an in-depth 
discussion of the balance of class 
forces and the need to play off con¬ 
flicting sections of the bourgeoisie 
and attempt to align with the middle 
class. Fair enough - although what 
we are actually talking about here is 
the everyday politics of manoeuvring 
within a capitalist society, not just the 
politics of revolution - but what about 
the liberating steps that the working 
class will need to take to free itself 
from the dictatorship of capital? 

It is here that we ought to be talking 
about the role of councils of action (sec¬ 
tion 3.9), which finds itself marooned 
amongst the immediate demands. And 
it is here that we ought to discuss the 
need for the working class to arm it¬ 
self and to intervene amongst the rank 
and file in the army. I do not notice us 
raising either of these as immediate 
demands or taking steps to implement 
them. Both councils of action and arm¬ 
ing the working class are strategic and 
tactical questions that come onto our 
agenda as circumstances develop and 
as the working class begins to take ac¬ 
tion on its own behalf. By contrast, we 
place our immediate demands before 
the working class and before society at 
every opportunity. 

Similarly, the section on the work¬ 
ing class constitution is fairly lifeless. 
I have argued 5 for “a single popular 
assembly composed of delegates who 
are elected and recallable at any time” 
serving as the “supreme power in the 
state” (section 4.2). I believe in di¬ 
rectly elected delegates, as opposed to 
hierarchical structures of lower com¬ 
mittees electing higher committees. 
Hierarchical structures over time tend 
to dilute democratic accountability. 
Although how we would reconcile 
recallable delegates and election by 
proportional representation is a co¬ 
nundrum that the PCC has still not 
answered. 

However, working class revolution 
will create a multitude of democratic 
forms at all levels of society. The mle 
of the working class involves the self- 
rule of workers in their workplaces and 
their localities and a ferment of experi¬ 
mentation with new political forms that 
will inform the nature and structure of 
the working class state. The Draft pro¬ 
gramme barely hints at this. 

In this context, the suggestion that 
there will a constitutional provision 
that will allow only “revolutionary” 
parties to contest for power misses 
the point and positively damages our 
cause. We should not draft a pro¬ 
gramme that effectively informs all 
the bourgeois parties (Conservative, 
Fabour, Fib Dem, Green, SNP etc) 
that they will be proscribed by the 
new revolutionary order. Acts against 
revolutionary legality should be re¬ 
sisted - whenever possible by tackling 
the individuals or groups directly re¬ 
sponsible for attempts at ‘counterrev¬ 
olution’. The presumption should be 
that we will allow the fullest possible 
degree of political freedom. Certainly 
greater than that countenanced by the 
capitalist ruling class. It is the work¬ 
ing class who should be allowed to 
determine who does and who does not 
act in their interests. Fimitations on 


working class democracy to purport¬ 
edly prevent the restoration of capital¬ 
ist rule are the route to political degen¬ 
eration and ultimate defeat. 

The discussion of economic pol¬ 
icy in the ‘Immediate demands’ and 
‘Character of the revolution’ sections 
also suffers from the tension between 
demands made of the capitalist state 
and a programme to be implemented 
by the working class. It would obvi¬ 
ously be ludicrous to call for the capi¬ 
talist state to implement a socialist 
economic policy. Until the “battle for 
democracy” has been won, measures 
of nationalisation or state intervention 
can at best be palliatives against the 
worst effects of the capitalist econom¬ 
ic system. The capitalist state will al¬ 
ways use them to bolster the position 
of the class it serves - just as it will 
also use privatisation to the same end. 

Yet the Draft programme offers 
little clarity on this distinction. The 
‘Immediate demands’ talk about cer¬ 
tain measures of nationalisation (land, 
banks, financial services and basic in¬ 
frastructure) that “serve the interests 
of the workers”, while condemning 
“wholesale nationalisation” in the con¬ 
text of globalised production as “objec¬ 
tively reactionary” (section 3.7). 

Eater the ‘Immediate demands’ 
urge “encouragement for the for¬ 
mation of producers’ cooperatives 
through the provision of scientific 
and technical advice, research facili¬ 
ties, administrative machinery, grants 
for capital improvements, etc” (sec¬ 
tion 3.18). Almost identical to the 
‘Fassallean’ demand for state aid to 
cooperative societies that Marx con¬ 
demned in his Critique of the Gotha 
programme - although in this case 
they apply primarily to farmers and 
the petty bourgeoisie. 

In this draft, the global context of 
economic policy-making (or any oth¬ 
er aspect of the seizure of power by 
the working class) does not feature in 
the discussion of revolution. The 1995 
Draft programme argued that “the full 
socialisation of production in Britain 
is dependent on and can only proceed 
in line with the completion of the 
world revolution”. Now, “the full so¬ 
cialisation of production is dependent 
on and can only proceed in line with 
the withering away of skill monopo¬ 
lies of the middle class and hence the 
division of labour” (section 4.3). 

The abolition of the division of la¬ 
bour is a prerequisite for the withering 
away of the state and the building of 
communism. To make it a prerequisite 
for building a fully socialist economy 
is entirely utopian and puts the cart 
before the horse. It is rather the social¬ 
isation of production that will begin 
to break down the division of labour. 
The Draft programme sets out some 
of the measures that will move soci¬ 
ety in this direction: eg, “managers to 
be elected and rotated through short 
terms of office”, and “all important 
decisions relating to production, hir¬ 
ing and firing, etc must be ratified by 
workers’ committees” (section 4.3). 
A socialist education policy will also 
have an important role. 

Perhaps the problem begins with 
the definition of socialism provided 
by the Draft programme. It states that, 
“Socialism is not a mode of produc¬ 
tion. It is the transition from capital¬ 
ism to communism. Socialism is com¬ 
munism which emerges from capital¬ 
ist society. It begins as capitalism with 
a workers’ state.” Shortly afterwards 
it says “in general socialism is defined 
as the rule of the working class” (sec¬ 
tion 5, preface). 

I think we have a difference of 
opinion over theory if we assert that, 
as soon as the workers have taken 
political power, socialism begins. It 
is true that socialism is a transitional 
phase. That it is a class state. That 
nationalisation in and of itself is not 
the same thing as socialism. But the 
“rule of the working class” must in¬ 
volve some modicum of rule over 
the economy and society. Otherwise 


it is meaningless. Simply placing an 
equals sign between workers’ politi¬ 
cal power and socialism is not cor¬ 
rect. Otherwise, we are left with the 
nonsense of suggesting that the two 
months of Paris commune were so¬ 
cialism. Or that socialism began in 
Russia in October 1917. 

What of Marx’s distributional 
principle for the “lower stage of com¬ 
munism” - ie, socialism: ‘From each 
according to their ability, to each ac¬ 
cording to their work’? That is not the 
distributional principle of a capitalist 
economy in which surplus value is 
still being extracted. Only when eco¬ 
nomic exploitation is ended can we 
really talk of a socialist economy. 

Paul Cockshott, however, is wrong 
to suggest that exploitation can be 
legislated away. His proposal that all 
workers should legally receive the full 
value of their labour-power encoun¬ 
ters a number of problems. First, this 
cannot be calculated on the basis of 
individual workers or individual en¬ 
terprises, but only across the whole 
of society (and globally for that mat¬ 
ter). Second, the whole of the value of 
production cannot be distributed for 
consumption. There is a need to make 
provision for all sorts of collective 
needs and to invest in future produc¬ 
tion. Third, no capitalist enterprise 
could continue to operate without 
extracting surplus value. To abolish 
exploitation without recognising that 
this would involve the abolition of 
capitalism - and without making prior 
provision for running the economy on 
an entirely non-capitalist basis - would 
be economically disastrous. 

Something of the same caveat 
applies to the proposal in the Draft 
programme that limited liability be 
abolished (section 4.3). This would 
effectively chop off at the knees any 
remaining capitalist sector. Such a 
legal provision is simply incompat¬ 
ible with anything other than a pretty 
much fully socialised economy. 

What the discussion of socialism 
in the Draft programme leaves out is 
any conception that the working class 
might have something to say about 
how economic affairs are to be con¬ 
ducted. The flowering of democratic 
forms that the rule of the working 
class will usher in will challenge very 
directly the norms of capitalist-run 
enterprises. It simply is not realistic 
to expect workers to accept that “full 
socialisation” has to wait a generation 
or two for the “division of labour” to 
be overcome. The direct action of the 
working class (rather than legal provi¬ 
sions in a socialist constitution) will 
determine the speed of moves towards 
a socialist economy. 

Also, the success of making a 
world revolution. The new draft now 
does not incorporate any discussion of 
international context in the section on 
the ‘Character of the revolution’. Yet 
we cannot talk about ‘socialism’ until 
the working class has established its 
rule decisively on a world scale and 
has begun to apply its “political econ¬ 
omy” to the dynamics of the world 
economy. 

The new section on Europe quite 
correctly makes democratic demands 
of the European Union. However, nei¬ 
ther in the ‘Immediate demands’ sec¬ 
tion nor later, when discussing revolu¬ 
tion and socialism, is the relationship 
explored between actions taken in 
Britain, in Europe or globally. The vast 
bulk of the minimum programme is 
clearly referencing Britain. It is tme that 
this is a programme for the Communist 
Party of Great Britain , but, given our 
commitment to internationalism (and 
our call for a Communist Party of the 
European Union), you would think 
at least the more theoretical sections 
would take account of a broader geo¬ 
graphic context. 

Even as part of the minimum 
programme we should be posing de¬ 
mands - democratic and economic - 
that address international inequalities 
and the depredations of capitalism on 


a global scale. And the discussion of 
revolution and the transition to com¬ 
munism needs to at least acknowledge 
the challenges involved in building a 
harmonious and evenly developed 
global economy. 

Communist Party 

The section on the Communist Party 
is very good at explaining the role of 
the Communist Party in its relation¬ 
ship with the working class. It also 
integrates national and international 
tasks very coherently - in contrast to 
earlier sections. 

The paragraphs on leadership are 
a big improvement on the 1995 draft, 
presenting a much more rounded view 
of the relationship between commu¬ 
nist leaders and the members of the 
party: “We seek to demystify and 
democratise leadership through open 
debate, regular elections, recallabil- 
ity and actively promoting the aim 
of making all members into potential 
leaders ...” (section 6.3.6). 

The draft rules, on the other hand, 
have not been substantially amended 
since 1995. The tone of some of the 
clauses suggest a military formation 
obligated “to fulfil tasks assigned to 
them by the party”, whether nationally 
or by their cell secretary (articles 4 and 
6). No conception that the relationship 
between party leaders and members is 
one where consent and a degree of ne¬ 
gotiation might be involved. Nor that 
the activities of the cell might be col¬ 
lectively agreed. Or that the cell sec¬ 
retary might take instruction from the 
members of the cell. 

This is simply not how our or¬ 
ganisation currently functions and it 
would not be desirable to introduce 
an officer-squaddy relationship at any 
time in the future. 

Neither do the draft mles establish 
much in the way of accountability be¬ 
tween the central committee and the 
rest of the party. It is to be elected at the 
party congress only every two or three 
years. In between congresses the CC 
is the highest decision-making body. 
It has the power to dissolve and re-es¬ 
tablish any party body or publication. 
On a two-thirds vote it can co-opt new 
members (article 17). It decides on the 
suspension or expulsion of party mem¬ 
bers (article 20), and the expulsion of 
members of its own body (article 21). 

With rules like these how exactly 
are “regular elections” and “recalla- 
bility” to be achieved? How are mi¬ 
nority factions supposed to organise 
to become majorities? 

Some kind of broadly representa¬ 
tive national committee that met reg¬ 
ularly to review the decisions of the 
CC might be able to perform this role 
- similar to the role regular aggregates 
of members currently play in our or¬ 
ganisation. Annual congresses would 
be more democratic. 

However, before we devote much 
effort to amend the rules, perhaps 
we should clarify their status. The 
draft programme informs us that 
“there are no ready-made blueprints 
for communist organisation” (sec¬ 
tion 6.3.7) and that the party or¬ 
ganisation “evolves and constantly 
changes”. This rather begs the ques¬ 
tion whether we need draft rules at 
all when we are not in a position to 
put them into practice. 

Nevertheless, the principles upon 
which we build the Communist Party 
are of concern for the whole working 
class and - like the Draft programme 
itself - colour the struggle of the work¬ 
ing class for human emancipation • 

nick. rogers@weeklywo rker.org. u k 

Notes 

1. www.cpgb.org.uk/article.php7article_kbl002562. 

2. P Go wan The global gamble: Washington s 
Faustian bid for world dominance London 1999. 

3. P Cockshott, ‘Less radical than clause 
four’ Weekly Worker March 18. 

4.1 discussed weaknesses in the original Draft 
programme and proposed some amendments in 
‘A vital task’ Weekly Worker November 23 2006. 

5. N Rogers, ‘For democratic, republican self- 
government’ Weekly Worker January 25 2007. 
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IRAN 


From 'smart sanctions’ 
to sanctions with 'bite’ 


It is the Iranian people who lose and 
the regime that gains from imperialist 
threats, writes Yassamine Mather 


F or the last few months, every 
day - and at times more than 
once a day - media presentation 
of world news has been dominated 
by US attempts to impose sanctions 
on Iran. Sometimes it is the visit of 
a foreign head of state to Washing¬ 
ton that is the occasion for the latest 
call; at other times it is Hillary Clin¬ 
ton’s world tour, or a phone call from 
Barack Obama to a Chinese leader. 

One could be forgiven for thinking 
that the US (the world military he¬ 
gemon) is guarding against the danger 
posed by a hugely powerful state ac¬ 
quiring nuclear weapons. This could 
not be further from reality. Iran is a 
country where mass protests for over 
nine months have not only weakened 
the state, but also divided the ruling 
circles to such an extent that a resolu¬ 
tion of the internal dispute is unlikely; 
where neoliberal policies and current 
levels of sanctions have created a seri¬ 
ous economic crisis, with projections 
of inflation soon reaching 50% and 
youth unemployment now estimated 
at 70%. So what is the problem? Why 
are the US and, for that matter, the 
world media obsessed with the ‘threat 
posed by Iran’? A threat that has to be 
curtailed through the imposition of 
“severe” sanctions? 

As we in Hands Off the People of 
Iran have stated time and again, the 
threat has clearly little to do with nu¬ 
clear issues. Spies and physicists are 
unanimous that Iran is years away 
from achieving nuclear weapons ca¬ 
pability. ‘Irresponsible’ countries 
- some with direct and clear connec¬ 
tions to terrorist organisations, such as 
Pakistan, or with dangerous, trigger- 
happy ‘security’ forces, such as Israel 
- not only possess nuclear weapons, 
but refuse to sign up to the non-pro¬ 
liferation treaty, yet the US and its al¬ 


lies have no concern about the nuclear 
danger they present. 

Could it be, as BBC Persian serv¬ 
ices commentators claimed last week, 
that the continuing conflict between 
the United States and Iran and the 
protraction of the mutual animosity 
has just become an aadat (habit)? 1 
Clearly this cannot be considered a 
serious comment. 

So why is the US obsessed with 
Iran? There are four main reasons. 

1. The revolution of February 1979 
deprived the US of one of its most 
important allies in the region, and 
the world hegemon power cannot be 
seen to be losing control in such a 
strategic area. Iran’s territorial waters 
include the strait of Hormuz, which 
accounts for 40% of the world’s sea¬ 
borne oil shipments and 20% of all 
shipments. 

2. At a time of world economic crisis 
the US and its allies need to reassert 
their authority - not to mention the 
threat of conflict to boost military 
expenditure - and, with very few 
‘rogue’ states left to choose from, 
Iran remains prominent in the foreign 
policy agenda. 

3. One should not underestimate the 
humiliation the US suffered during 
the 1979-81 crisis, when its Tehran 
embassy staff were held hostage, and 
the need, felt by both Democrat and 
Republican administrations, for re¬ 
venge. 

4. Since the launch of the wars in 
Afghanistan and Iraq the US and its 
allies have inadvertently increased 
the influence and strength of Iran’s 
Islamic Republic in the region. There 
is no other significant power remain¬ 
ing. The US strategy of curbing Shia 
dominance and maintaining con¬ 
trol of the governments of Iraq and 
Afghanistan necessitates confronta- 
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tion with Iran. 

As far as Iran is concerned, it 
clearly needs crises and foreign en¬ 
emies to survive. How else could it 
explain its failure to achieve any of 
the basic demands of the February 
uprising after 31 years in power? The 
‘external’ enemy is also essential for 
continued repression, and sanctions 
and a state of war are necessary to ex¬ 
cuse economic hardship, low wages, 
unemployment and spiralling prices. 

It is now clear that the US and its 
European allies as well as Russia have 
reached agreement on new sanctions. 
That is why recent efforts have been 
directed at China and, of course, the 
aim is to obtain a UN resolution - as a 
basis for a ‘legal war’ on Iran - which 
does require China’s vote or at least 
abstention on the security council. In 
addition China is Iran’s second big¬ 
gest trading partner (after Germany) 
and any ‘comprehensive’ sanctions 
(or, according to the Obama admin¬ 
istration, “sanctions with bite”) must 
include China. All the signs are that 
a Chinese abstention - or even a vote 
in favour - is now likely. According to 
Susan Rice, the US ambassador to the 
UN, China has now officially agreed 
to enter talks with western powers 
about such a resolution. 2 

Although trade with Iran is impor¬ 
tant for China, clearly this has lim¬ 
ited value, compared to issues more 
vital to its interests, such as a nuclear 
deal with the US, the postponement 
of a decision on exchange-rate policy 
(last week the US treasury held back 
from branding China a “currency 
manipulator” for refusing to float the 
yen) and Taiwan (especially in view 
of the recent US arms sales). 

The latest draft proposals agreed 
by the US, Britain, France and 
Germany include restrictions on new 
Iranian banks established abroad and 
on the insurance of cargo shipments 
to and from Iran. Commenting on 
potential restrictions on Iran’s pe¬ 
troleum imports, Iran’s oil minister, 
Masoud Mir-Kazemi, said the coun¬ 
try had sufficient refining capacity. 


Yet there was panic buying on previ¬ 
ous occasions when such threats be¬ 
came headline news. Iranian leaders 
are also claiming that any sanctions 
which disrupt the supply of crude oil 
would, in the words of one Iranian 
official, “lead to the intensification 
and prolongation of the economic re¬ 
cession in consumer countries.” 3 

If a UN resolution is not passed, 
chancellor Angela Merkel has sug¬ 
gested that Germany and other coun¬ 
tries might impose their own sanc¬ 
tions. Obama and French president 
Nicolas Sarkozy discussed similar 
plans last week in the White House 
and Gordon Brown would be expect¬ 
ed to push among European partners 
for measures above and beyond what 
is likely to be permitted by the securi¬ 
ty council. These include sanctions to 
deny Iran access to international bank¬ 
ing services and capital markets, per¬ 
mission for Iran’s national airlines and 
air cargo carriers to use the airspace of 
the US and its allies, and restrictions 
on Iran’s shipping firms operating in 
waters controlled by them. 

Sanctions legislation has now 
passed through both houses of 
Congress. The Iran Refined Petroleum 
Sanctions Act, which would penalise 
foreign companies helping Iran to 
import gasoline and other refined pe¬ 
troleum products by denying them ac¬ 
cess to US markets, is now law. Two 
bills proposing sanctions on leading 
officials of the Iran regime and the 
tightening of export controls now 
await action by a committee and could 
come into effect later this month. 

We in Hopi oppose all imperialist 
sanctions - whether “smart” or “with 
bite” - not because we support the 
Tehran regime in any way: we most 
certainly do not. We oppose sanctions 
because they hit ordinary Iranians first 
and foremost. After three decades of 
such measures, no-one knows better 
how to make money out of sanctions- 
busting than Iran’s clerics and their 


bazaari allies. Some of them rightly 
claim to be experts in the operation 
of the black market, having made 
their fortunes during the UN embar¬ 
go against Iraq. 

Further sanctions will give the re¬ 
gime yet more excuses to increase re¬ 
pression, placing all the blame for the 
devastating situation inside Iran on 
the external enemy. Far from help¬ 
ing the anti-dictatorship movement, 
sanctions disable the Iranian work¬ 
ing class, which faces unpaid wages 
and further unemployment. The 
only Iranian supporters of sanctions 
are, on the one side, the hard-line 
Islamists in the regime, who hope 
for an increase in nationalist feelings 
to save themselves from being over¬ 
thrown; and, on the other side, their 
rightwing opponents in the royalist 
camp, who want to see the defeat of 
the mass democratic movement and 
are counting on ‘regime change from 
above’ to bring them to power. They 
view themselves as Iranian Chalabis 
or Karzais - at the head of a pro-US 
government that can continue Iran’s 
nuclear programme with the blessing 
of the ‘international community’. 

Unlike the ‘reformists’, royalists 
and other bourgeois opposition forces, 
the Iranian working class has stated its 
position on nuclear development loud 
and clear, and we in Hopi support 
that position. We oppose the nuclear 
programme because it endangers its 
workforce and threatens the environ¬ 
ment, because Iran’s nuclear plants 
are located in an earthquake zone, and 
because we believe in a non-nuclear 
Middle East in a non-nuclear world. 

But, most of all, we oppose all 
measures, from sanctions to a full¬ 
blown military assault, that the impe¬ 
rialists threaten against Iran • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.bbc.co.uk/persian, March 19. 

2. The Guardian April 1. 

3. Reuters, April 5.Free Jafar Panahi 
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Free Jafar Panahi and all 
political prisoners in Iran 

Hands Off the People of Iran has been campaigning for the release 
of the internationally know Iranian filmmaker, Jafar Panahi, 
arrested by the Islamic regime on March 1 


to shoulder with those brave participants 
in the mass movement of opposition to the 
theocratic regime that have been arrested. 
Now we must stand shoulder to shoulder 
with him.” 

Comrade Machover continued: “Our 
most effective act of solidarity with the in¬ 
spiring movement for radical change that 
has filled Iran’s streets is to ensure that 
imperialism does not launch another disas¬ 
trous military adventure in the Middle East, 
this time against an Iran which is pregnant 
with radical, genuinely democratic change 
from below ” • 


Three things you can do: 

• Send emails, faxes and letters of 
protest to the embassy of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran, 16 Prince’s Gate, 
London SW7 1PT; info@iran-em- 
bassy.org.uk; 020 7589 4440. Don’t 
forget to send us a copy. 

• Put on showings of Panahi’s films: 
The wounded head (1988), Kish 
(1991), The last exam (1992), The 
circle (2000), Crimson gold (2003) 
and above all Offside (2006) 

• Order Hopi’s ‘Free Panahi’ post¬ 
cards from PO Box 54631, London 
N16 8YE or email office@hopoi. 
info. 


Subtle 


a ffside tells the story of a group 
of young football fans at¬ 
tempting to sneak into Iran’s 
match against Bahrain during World 
Cup qualifiers in 2005. Why sneak? 
Because these fans have the misfor¬ 
tune of being female, and women 
are banned from attending football 
matches in Iran. They are spotted, ar¬ 
rested by soldiers and chained to the 
railings outside the stadium. From 
there they have to listen to the crowd’s 
reactions to the game and try to cajole 
the soldiers into giving them updates. 

The film is lighter in tone that oth¬ 
er outstanding Panahi films such as 
The circle and Crimson gold. But it 
still carries an indictment of the treat¬ 
ment of Iranian women, plus a subtle 
anti-war message. 

As Panahi told the LA Times , 
“There is a dialogue in the movie be¬ 
tween the soldiers and the girls, and 
their conversation is an indication 
that the Iranian people can resolve 
their own problems. Unfortunately, 
the tensions that exist today, and 
this talk of whether there is going 




to be a war or not, is diverting us from 
following that path.” The women in 
Offside are “taking a chance without 
being afraid of the consequences. They 
show their presence and say, ‘We’re 
here, we exist, we’re half the people in 
this country and we have certain rights 
we’re entitled to.’” • 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation 
the working class is nothing; with the highest form of 
organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called 'par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class represen¬ 
tation. But workers must be readied to make revolution 
- peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 
■Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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O ver a month since his arrest, Panahi, 
whose most famous films are the 
widely acclaimed The circle (win¬ 
ner of the Golden Lion prize at the Vienna 
film festival in 2000) and Offside , has still 
not been charged with any crime. Twice of¬ 
fered bail during that time, he has refused 
out of solidarity with all those incarcerated 
for their participation in the mass demon¬ 
strations against the regime that have shak¬ 
en Iran since June 2009. 

His detention is the most serious exam¬ 
ple of the treatment Panahi has suffered so 
far. Up to now, the theocratic regime has 
been conducting a campaign of harass¬ 
ment against the 49-year-old artist. He has 
been unable to travel abroad since wearing 
a green scarf - the colour of the opposition 
movement - at the Montreal Film Festival 
in 2009. He was also arrested briefly after 
attending the memorial service for student 
Neda Agha Soltan, who was murdered 
by regime forces during a demonstration. 
Earlier the ministry of culture and Islamic 
guidance had announced he would not be 
allowed to make another movie until he ‘re- 
edited’ earlier films and he was unable to 
work for a year. 

There is a clear theme of social criticism 
in his work. In a 2007 interview with the LA 
Times , Panahi described himself as “a so¬ 
cially committed filmmaker” who operates 
in the context of a brutally oppressive soci¬ 
ety: “My movies are about limitations and 
restrictions, and these are restrictions that 
I’ve personally experienced.” However, 
those are minor relative to “the greater 
restrictions that Iranian women are suffer¬ 
ing”, he said. 

The prison authorities are piling on the 
pressure. His wife, Tahereh Saeedi, was 
only allowed to meet him on March 31 - al¬ 
most a month after his arrest. She reports 
that his interrogators continually cover 
the same ground: “They keep asking 
him the same questions in order to 
find contradictions in his comments,” 
Saeedi revealed in a radio interview. 

Moshe Machover, a member of the 
Hopi steering committee, commented 
in a press statement: “Jafar Panahi has 
taken a brave stance. He stands shoulder 
































Prepare for 
political 
fightback 


Vote for Labour anti-cuts, 
anti-war candidates 


O n Saturday April 10, thou¬ 
sands are to gather in central 
London to march in defence 
of public services. The march is sup¬ 
ported by all the major trade unions, 
and the organised left is, of course, 
expected to be out in force. 

It is not difficult to see why. The 
election campaign is finally officially 
underway. Gordon Brown has made 
the obligatory trip to see the queen 
and the showdown is set for the date 
that everyone predicted anyway - 
May 6. Even Brown himself conced¬ 
ed it was the “least well-kept secret 
of recent years” (except perhaps his 
infamous bad temper). 

The three main party leaders have 
issued their obligatory platitudinous 
sound bites - Brown, according to the 
BBC, will “fight hard for families on 
‘modest incomes’”; David Cameron 
boasts of his party’s “big ideas”, while 
Nick Clegg apparently offers “real 
change”. 

The electorate should not hold its 
breath - Cameron’s ‘big ideas’ remain 
invisible to the naked eye, and all of 
them, including Brown, are commit¬ 
ted to substantial programmes of pub¬ 
lic sector cuts. ‘Debate’ on the issue 
remains focused on pedantic quibbles 
over when to cut and what. 

The Tories have retreated some¬ 
what from their proposed slash-and- 
bum rampage, adding old-fashioned 
Thatcherite tax cuts as a sweetener 
for the petty bourgeoisie - but they are 
somewhat predictably more up for a 
sustained offensive on living condi¬ 
tions than the Labour Party, which has 
to at least to pretend to be a bit more 
concerned than them about public 
services. Thus we get promises from 
Brown and Alastair Darling to con¬ 
tinue some stimulus measures until 
the economy is on more solid ground 
- and when the time comes to cut, it 
will only be to make harmless-sound¬ 
ing ‘efficiency savings’. 

The truth is, even these pretty mi¬ 
croscopic differences are overblown. 
The history of ‘efficiency savings’, 
for a start, is a little chequered; un¬ 
der the last 13 years of Labour, they 
have tended to end up costing the 
state more than they save. The Tories, 
when Alastair Darling’s budget was 
announced recently, made some hay 
out of the fact that he would allocat¬ 
ed money in the budget to find these 
‘savings’ - the truth is that the over¬ 
all cost will balloon well beyond the 
paltry few million allowed for in the 
chancellor’s red book. 

Cameron, at any rate, has been 
somewhat caught out by his consistent 
promise to ‘recognise marriage in the 
tax system’ - ie, a tax cut for married 
couples, in the interests of exploiting 
reactionary ideology, and his declared 
intention to reverse the 1% rise in 
national insurance contributions in 
the budget. How, came the inevitable 
questions from the Labour benches, is 
Cameron going to pay for those? 

The slippery PR man looked a 


little wrong-footed. He first tried, in 
an interview with the BBC, to down¬ 
grade the marriage proposal from a 
promise to an aspiration - but every¬ 
one knows that is just a euphemism 
for junking it. As for the NI cut, that 
is to be funded by - wait for it - ef¬ 
ficiency savings. There is now the bi¬ 
zarre spectacle of political squabbles 
over whose efficiency savings are the 
more fictional. 

As for the ‘when to cut’ prob¬ 
lem, the differences again disappear 
on closer analysis. It is abundantly 
clear from history that these things 
are not decided in cabinet meetings, 
but rather are forced on whoever is 
in office. Any government commit¬ 
ted to maintaining capitalism will 
inherit the same daunting problems 
- the shakiest of economic recoveries 
has yet to make any serious dent in 
unemployment; the spiralling budget 
deficit, on the other hand, is a source 
of considerable concern. 

On top of that, there is the increas¬ 
ing industrial unrest. The National 
Union of Teachers and the Public 
and Commercial Services union have 
agreed to hold a joint strike ballot if 
the government - any government - 
attacks pensions, wages or conditions 
in the public sector. Since, for one ex¬ 
ample, Darling’s ‘efficiency savings’ 
somehow include cutting a whopping 
£30 billion off the NHS budget (that 
would be the same NHS whose front¬ 
line services are supposedly ring- 
fenced by all parties), it is clear that it 
will be the jobs, wages, pensions and 
conditions of workers of all public 
sector unions that will be in the firing 
line in the next parliament. 

The mainstream parties, however, 
are already making noises against the 
unions, particularly the Conservatives, 
of course. They know that serious at¬ 
tempts to cut the deficit will antago¬ 
nise the workers and are bound to pro¬ 


voke resistance. They are also liable 
to cause serious economic dislocation, 
and a so-called ‘double dip’ recession 

- which would see the economy go 
into freefall all over again. On the oth¬ 
er hand, continuing with Keynesian 
stimulus measures (or even - dare to 
dream, liberals - serious reform of 
the financial sector), while having 
the benefit of pacifying the working 
class and stabilising the economy 
somewhat in the medium term, would 
eventually incur the wrath of the mon¬ 
ey markets and their paid persuaders 
in the bourgeois media. It is a big risk 
to take - and clearly the money mar¬ 
kets have more teeth than the workers 
at this point. 

As an aside, the notion that run¬ 
ning an enormous deficit is neces¬ 
sarily economic suicide is partly a 
myth - though the recurrent crises of 
the 1930s, 1970s and today show that 
no model of capitalism - Keynesian, 
monetarist or anything else - can 
avoid running out of road in the 
long term. Concessions, even of a 
Keynesian type, have to be fought for 

- and the balance of class forces is a 
lot less encouraging in Britain than, 
say, Greece. 

That begs the question: how do 
we redress that balance? Serious 
industrial and trade union action is 
undoubtedly a part of that. Every 
successful strike will weigh on the 
minds of our enemies, as they draw 
up their austerity measures and cuts. 
The flipside, however, is that every 
defeated strike emboldens the bour¬ 
geoisie and the government. For our 
struggles to have any real traction 
over time, they need to develop in 
a properly political direction rather 
than a ‘pure’ trade-union one. 

At the moment, that means address¬ 
ing the elections seriously. The left, 
as a whole, pushes one correct mes¬ 
sage - ‘Fight whoever wins.’ Now is 


certainly not the time to slip back into 
the complacent quietude that marked 
most of the Blair years. Unfortunately, 
the major far-left organisations in this 
country remain hopelessly confused 
on the elections issue - specifically on 
the Labour Party. 

The Socialist Workers Party, prob¬ 
ably still the largest of the left groups 
(although its persistent dishonesty 
on the question of membership fig¬ 
ures makes it hard to tell), spent the 
last decade engaged in various elec¬ 
toral manoeuvres of its own - firstly 
through the Socialist Alliance, then 
Respect and finally Left Alternative. 
Throughout this period, the SWP 
largely acted as though Labour was 
purely and simply a party of the boss¬ 
es - calling on the unions to disaffili¬ 
ate, for example - and its electoral 
fronts posed in substance as ‘authen¬ 
tic’ left Labourism (toned down for 
the benefit of its Muslim allies in the 
case of Respect). This was a substan¬ 
tial reversal of its previous refusal to 
stand in elections and advocacy of an 
automatic Labour vote - ‘with no il¬ 
lusions’, naturally. 

On May 6, four SWP candi¬ 
dates are standing under the Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition ban¬ 
ner. Behind that, however, the SWP 
has quietly shifted back to its old po¬ 
sition - it now advocates a vote for 
Labour wherever there is no Tusc or 
other ‘viable’ left candidate (includ¬ 
ing certain Greens). Workers are 
likely to line up to vote Labour when 
it comes to the crunch; so we must 
vote with them, in order to “avoid the 
sanctuary of the ivory tower, where 
what passes for democracy can be 
observed with grim, but irrelevant 
delight” {Socialist Worker February 
13). Which really begs the question: 
isn’t Tusc just such an “ivory tower” 
operation? What would be the point 
of standing under its banner at all, 


when the vast bulk of workers in 
Tusc-contested constituencies are 
just as likely to turn out for Labour 
as they are elsewhere? 

The Socialist Party in England and 
Wales, which kick-started Tusc and its 
left nationalist predecessor, ‘No to the 
EU, Yes to Democracy’, remains faith¬ 
ful to the dogmatic view of Labour as a 
‘pure’ bourgeois party it has espoused 
since abandoning the party itself al¬ 
most two decades ago. It is more than 
possible for this to be exposed as the 
nonsense it is at a time when Labour 
may well be about to go into opposi¬ 
tion and swing, as is traditional in such 
circumstances, to the left. 

The SPEW line is based more 
on the bitter experience of Neil 
Kinnock’s anti-Trotskyist witch¬ 
hunts than any serious analysis of 
the Labour Party, which - as the re¬ 
actionary press and, now, Socialist 
Worker alike never cease to remind 
us - remains substantially under the 
financial control of the trade unions. 
Even the parliamentary Labour Party, 
the part most closely integrated into 
the bourgeois state, retains at least a 
handful of dissidents, of which John 
McDonnell is the most prominent. 

The only approach that makes 
sense is critical support for Labour 
candidates who commit to opposing 
cuts in public services, in words and 
in practice (in parliamentary votes 
and so on), and who take a principled 
stand for the immediate withdrawal 
of troops from Afghanistan (the other 
key issue for the working class in this 
election). We should look to split the 
best class fighters not from Labour 
so much as from Labour Am, and that 
can only be done by holding Labour 
candidates to account on the key is¬ 
sues facing our class today • 

James Turley 

james.turley@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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